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On High Pork Prices 


With much amusement I read the article 
“Meat Shortage” (PATHFINDER, June 
26). Had it occurred to you that the 
slaughter of 3,000,000 pigs had anything 
to do with the prohibitive price of pork? 
The idea of drought being responsible for 
the high price of meat is balmy. 

A. B. Short 


Richmond, Ind. 


. . * 


You seem to condone the Triple-A head 
for the high price of pork The poor 
man is the one who eats pork, if he can 
get it—but can he get it now? Poor con- 
ditions in the West did not give reasons 
for preventing pig-raising in the East. 
Now we are paying other countries mil- 
lions to raise our pork, just because of 
the excellent foresight of the Secretary 
of Agriculture .. 

Edward Smith 
Wenham, Mass. 


[PATHFINDER is no apologist for the AAA or the 
high price of pork. Pig-killing was undoubtedly a con- 
tributing factor. However, many experts agree that 
the disastrous droughts of recent years, which ravaged 
the crops on which livestock are fed, were largely 
responsible for the present meat shortage.—Ed. 


Comments on Mr. Edgerton 

I certainly would like to have a ring- 
side seat when that Good Samaritan, 
John E. Edgerton, shows the people the 
1,000 things that a man could do on $16 
per week (PATHFINDER, June 26). 

E. M. Traphy 
Williamstown, N. C. 
* * 7 

May the blessings of $11 a week be- 
come the sole support of John E. Ed- 
gerton . 

W. E. Mapel 
Leipsic, Ohio. 
* 7. * 

In your issue of June 26... you give a 
very misleading report of Mr. Edgerton’s 
testimony before the joint meeting of the 
House and Senate Labor Committee .. . 

Mr. Edgerton did not name $11 a week 
as a minimum wage adequate to meet 
the needs of workers. When he was asked 
by Chairman Black what should be the 
minimum wage if such a bill were passed, 
he stated that perhaps $11 or $12 might 
be all right . at no time did Mr. Edger- 
ton state that that was an adequate wage 
for a family to live on. 

Your article also states that “Edgerton 
boasted that during the depression he 
had ‘permitted’ mothers and grandmoth- 
ers to work in his factory for $6 a 
week ...” The facts about this are that 
before the NRA, he had a few very old 
and incapacitated women workers whom 
he employed to pick burrs out of wool. 
This is a very easy job and can readily 
be done by one incapacitated by age. After 
the NRA when the minimum wage rate 
was set at $13 a week, it was necessary to 
replace these workers With half as many 
younger people, who were more efficient. 
At no time did Mr. Edgerton boast about 
employing these workers, for as far as 
the mill is concerned, it would have been 
far better to employ younger workers, 
even before the NRA. 

Not once during the hearing did Mr. 
Edgerton state that he opened his factory 
with prayer every morning. The word 
“prayer” was not mentioned during the 
hearing. 

For your information, we are enclosing 
a copy of Mr. Edgerton’s argument before 
the Committee, in which he states clearly 


and concisely that southern manufactur- 
ers are not opposed to regulation of 
wages and hours, but what they are op- 
posed to is domination of all industry in 
the country by a board in Washington. 

I am a subscriber to PATHFINDER, 
but never before have I seen what ap- 
peared to be such perversion of the truth 
as I know is the case in this instance. 

C. C. Gilbert, Sec’y 
Southern States Industrial Council, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

[Evidently some things were heard that Mr. Edger- 
ton actually did not say. At any rate, the official 
transcript of his testimony includes neither the 
word ‘‘permitted’’ in respect to giving work to aged 
women, nor the word ‘‘prayer.’’ These excerpts have 
bearing on Mr. Gilbert’s objections: 

(1.) “‘“MR. EDGERTON: We had a group in our mill 
of old women, grandmothers most of them, who could 
not do much work... We had a certain job that 
was easy that they could do.. 

“fe WOOD: What minimum wages did you pay 
those old women? 

“MR. EDGERTON: $6 a week. 

“REP. WOOD: How many hours did they work 
a week? 

“MR. EDGERTON: 40 hours a week. 

(2.) “REP. SMITH: Do you object to a minimum 
wage of $16 per week? 

“MR. EDGERTON: You mean a universal $16 
minimum 

“REP. SMITH: Yes. 

“‘MR. EDGERTON: Oh, certainly... 

“REP. SMITH: Can you conceive how a man with 
a family and three or four children can be com- 
fortable ... for less than $16 a week? 

‘“‘MR. EDGERTON: Well, I have never studied, ex- 
cept in my church connections, those social problems 

. When it comes to the consideration of what he 
will do personally or individually, I attend to those 
things in my church connections. . 

(3.) ‘““‘THE CHAIRMAN: What would in your judg- 
ment be a reasonable minimum wages? . 

“MR. EDGERTON: I could not say exactly; $11 or 
$12, perhaps 

“THE CHAIRMAN: You would favor writing an $11 
or $12 minimum in the bill? 

““MR. EDGERTON: Yes.’’—Ed.] 


More About Labor 


Your discussion of “Labor’s Case 
(PATHFINDER, June 26) may have an 
element of truth in it, but I wonder 
whether you would have written just as 
you did if you had known that in a few 
days state troops would be preventing 
men from working, men who did not want 
to strike but who wanted to work? If it 
has become unlawful in this country for 
a man to work unless a labor union says 
he may, will you please tell us what has 
become of the “land of the free?” .. 

William M. Carle 
Lake Creek, Ore. 


* * * 


I have read your labor editorial with 
much interest. You say there are two 
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sides to the story. If you think so, 
don’t you come out with both sides? | 
because a man like Taylor of U. S. Ss 
signed a contract, why should every « 
concern sign? . .. Why should Iy 
run this country with a bunch of 
cohorts? ... 

























































































Frank’ Mun 
Defiance, Ohio. 
* * = 

Since the time has come that the la! 
ing man must work and fight for 
bread, I am glad to see John L. Lewis |; 
the way. Only a fool can’t see the ¢ 
he is doing. Hurrah for John L. Lewis! 

Mrs. Lula M. Li! 
Auxier, Ky. 
* * . 

You say, “Governor George H. E: 
who condemned the attitude of Bethle! 
in refusing to sign a C, I. O. contract 
‘unreasonable and unbusinesslike’ aft: 
visit to the scene, assigned about 300 s! 
troopers to police picket lines.” 

Governor Earle did not come to Jol! 
town. We think he was afraid 
There were 500, not 300, state police hy 
to keep “law and order” which was |} 
before they came and will be here ai 
they leave 

Josephine Titt 
Johnstown, Pa. 


[On June 13, second day of the Cambria st 
Governor Earle flew from Philadelphia to Johnst 
He heard reports of rioting, toured the strike 
made his criticism of the company and flew bax 
Philadelphia at 5 o’clock. During the first da) 
the Johnstown strike, he sent about 300 state troo; 
to the scene. When he decreed martial law, he : 
ed the number to 500, as reported in PATHFINI 

PATHFINDER believes that consistent readings 
its columns will show that both sides of the lk 
story and all other controversial questions are 
partially presented.—Ed.] 


Misplaced Seattle 

Oregon has frequently been the victiin 
of its sister states, which have tried 
appropriate its scenic attractions, such 
Crater Lake, Klamath Falls and Colu: 
bia River Drive. So it comes as quite a 
surprise when somebody adds something 
to our state, as you did in PATHFINDEK 
for June 26, when you presented us wit! 
Seattle. We are glad to find that you, f 
one, are not playing against us . . 

Sterling Slater, J: 
Turner, Ore. 
* a . 

The first time I heard of Seattle bei: 
in Oregon was in PATHFINDER. I expe 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce h: 
brought it back to Washington by tl 
time. 

Gilbert E. Ernsting 
Springfield, Ore. 
[PATHFINDER, amazed at its own error, tr 


that Seattle is now safely back in Washington whe 
it belongs.—Ed.] 


On Auto Deaths 

Your article on “Auto Deaths” in PATI 
FINDER, June 26, overlooks the fact th: 
most auto wrecks other than collisions « 
those due to defective car parts con 
from bad highway engineering. This 
true on both curves and straight road 
Many defective places have scores « 
deaths to their credit, yet little or nothi: 

is done about it... 
T. J. Bloss 

South Pittsburg, Tenn. 


7 * 7 


There is a very simple way to stop 7 
per cent of the killing and maiming } 
automobiles, and it ,would save the pe 
ple of the United States more th: 
$1,000,000,000 a year . Put governors <« 
all cars so that they cannot go faster tha 


(Continued on page 21) 
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SHIPPING— 


Over a Million Weekly 


A Federal Commission and a Phantom Fleet 


YONFRONTED with the real possi- 
( 4 bility that the American commer- 

ial fleet might soon become as extinct 
; the dodo, Congress last week was 
out to honor a request from the 
White House. President Roosevelt 
had asked for $160,000,000 to spend on 
the huge and decrepit merchant ma- 
rine of the United States. 

\ five-man Maritime Commission 
»ppointed by the President last March 

is to be charged with the spending 
of the money. The group was headed 
ind dominated by a 48-year-old New 
Englander named Joseph P. Kennedy. 
He had been born in the shadow of 
the Boston shipyards. From 1917 to 
1919, he had been the successful man- 
ger of the Quincy, Mass., shipyards 
of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpo- 
ration, and as such had struck up an 

quaintance with a young and enthu- 
siastic Assistant Secretary of the Navy 

Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Three years ago, the President made 
Kennedy chairman of the Securities 
ind Exchange Commission and gave 
him the job of bringing Wall Street 
under the rein and check of SEC regu- 
lations. The Bostonian completed his 

igantic task successfully and resigned 
in 1935. Last week, every indication 
is that Kennedy, as chairman of the 

Maritime Commission, had taken a 
firm hold of his most difficult assign- 
ment to date. 

Since the time of James W. Polk, 
Presidents had been asking Congress 
for money to spend on the merchant 
marine. For nearly 100 years, govern- 
ment subsidies had aided the enter- 
prise of private ship operators. But 
time and money had proved only that 
the American merchant marine could 

ot support itself. 

In the proudest days of the clipper 
ships, American vessels carried 90 per 
ent of American trade. The shock 
ind dislocation of the Civil. war, 
oupled with the fact that Great Brit- 
tin was beginning to build better, 
faster ships which were propelled by 
steam, cut this down to about two- 
thirds in the 1860s. By 1914, native 
vessels were carrying less than one- 
enth of the international trade of the 
United States. 

WARTIME CONSTRUCTION: When 
the World war broke out in 1914, the 
small body of American shipowners 
was faced with an impossible task. 
Foreign ships almost entirely deserted 
American ports of call. Cotton, grain, 
machinery and other commodities 
began to pile up at home, unable to 
reach their markets abroad. 


In 1916, Congress stepped in. A 
maritime act created a United States 
Shipping Board to find some means of 
saving the starving export industry. 
But before this body had fairly started, 
ihe United States herself declared war. 

With troops and supplies for the 
Allies to be carried to Europe, the 
need for ships became greater than 
ever. Within 20 months, the govern- 
ment let contracts for $3,000,000,000 
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Kennedy Worked with “A,Lousy Law” 


worth of vessels. Into the shipyards 
of the nation swarmed 300,000 work- 
ers. The United States became the 
world’s greatest ship-builder. 

TODAY’S FLEET: Today, commer- 
cial companies in this country own or 
operate some 2,000 ships which gross 
over 2,000 tons each. These vessels 
total 11,000,000 tons. Only great Brit- 
ain, with nearly 16,000,000 tons of 
commercial ships, has a greater mer- 
chant fleet. 

But the ships of the present Amer- 
ican fleet are virtually the same ships 
which the government built during the 
war. Of its 1,900-odd ships, the U. S. 
Shipping Board was able to sell about 
1,450 to private companies, at a loss 
of nearly $2,000,000,000. About 100 
more were leased to independent 
operators. 

These vessels wallow through the 
seas at an average speed of 10 knots— 
about the same rate of progress as is 
achieved by a small boy on a bicycle. 
Worn out by 20 years of service, 85 
per cent of these ocean slow coaches 
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will be ready for junkyards by 1942, 
Already, in the stagnant backwaters 
of coastal rivers and in the Gulf of 
Mexico are ship graveyards which 
contain more than 200 vessels gross- 
ing 1,300,000 tons—wartime souvenirs 
which the Shipping Board was unable 
to sell. If the American merchant 
marine does not yet deserve its al- 
ready unoflicial title, “The Phantom 
Fleet,” it will in the not-too-distant 
future unless something is done, 
Should age fail to drive the com- 
mercial fleet of the United States off 
the seas, another factor may. Compe- 


tition from ships built and run by 
cheap foreign labor has given the 
American international fleet a hard 


run for its money. Since the war, the 
tonnage of American vessels making 
calls at foreign ports has shrunk from 
11,000,000 to 3,000,000 tons. Most ship- 
ping has deserted the high seas for 
traflic along the Great Lakes, along the 
coasts of the United States and 
through the Panama Canal, 

FEDERAL SUBSIDIES: From a 
commercial standpoint, the United 
States did not need an 11,000,000-ton 
merchant marine before 1914. Private 
business cannot profitably operate one 
now. But the government intends to 
see that what happened during the 
World war will not recur. The funda- 
mental theorem of Federal marine 
policy is that a large merchant fleet, no 
matter what the cost, is worthwhile 
because it insures that American trade 
never again will be at the mercy of 
foreign carriers. 

The government has spent about 
$1,000,000,000 in subsidies and loans 
to American shipping companies since 
1920. In that year, Congress passed a 
Maritime Act which perpetuated the 
wartime Shipping Board and gave it 
regulatory powers over maritime com- 
merce much like those of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over land traf- 
fic. To encourage the building of new 
ships to replace old ones, the Board 
was given $125,000,000 for long-term, 
low-interest loans to private firms. 

In order to establish some basis for 
outright subsidy to American lines, 
the 1920 Act made a provision for 
“ocean mail contracts.” Companies 
which agreed to maintain regular serv- 
ice over international routes approved 
by the Postoffice Department were paid 
so much per mile for each voyage. 
Whether they carried mail or not was 
actually immaterial; ships earned Fed- 
eral money in the same amount if they 
transported a pound of mail, a ton of 
mail or none at all. Chief beneficiary 
of the act was the international fleet. 

Such contracts enriched private 
companies by $55,000,000 during the 
eight years of the law’s operation, But 
companies borrowed only enough Fed- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Versatility 


Events and presidential activities 
last week made Franklin D. Roosevelt 
out to be: (1) forester, (2) optimist, 
(3) pessimist and (4) bad prophet. 

Forester: In what many took to be 
an indirect reply to the charge of New 
York’s Representative Hamilton Fish 
that the Roosevelt Hyde Park home 
was arich man’s estate and not a busi- 
ness venture, the President escorted 
newspaper reporters on a tour of the 
560 acres of woodland connected with 
the Hyde Park establishment. The re- 
porters learned that the President had 
been planting trees for a good many 
years as.a business proposition. Each 
year, as some of the trees mature, he 
has them cut down and sold for lum- 
ber or cord wood. “I expect to make 
50 cents a tree,” he said. 

Optimist: The next day Roosevelt 
motored 45 miles from Hyde Park to 
Mount Marion on the other side of 
the Hudson. There he gave an infor- 
mal talk to members of the town’s 
Dutch Reform Church. Optimistically 
he said: “We are so much better off in 
the United States than in a whole lot 
of other nations of the world that | 
wish we could pass some of our 
poise ... some of the fundamentals 
of American democracy on to them.” 

Pessimist: At the same time that he 
was giving this optimistic talk at 
Mount Marion, a_ pessimistic letter 
from the President was being read at 
the opening of the annual Institute of 
Public Affairs at the University of Vir- 
ginia. This letter warned that a Euro- 
pean war would bring to Americans 
“disaster and suffering beyond the 
mind to grasp,” and would strike at 
the welfare of the United States. 

Bad Prophet: When the Federal fis- 
cal year ended on July 1, the Treasury 
was in the red for the seventh con- 
secutive year. Final figures showed 
the President’s predictions of last 
April to be in error by $370,000,000. A 
deficit for 1937 of $2,811,000,060 had 
exceeded Mr. Roosevelt’s estimate by 
$150,000,000. Expenditures were $220,- 
000,000 higher than the President had 
prophesied. The national debt had 
climbed to the record total of $36,425,- 
000,000. Last week the President fore- 
cast for 1938 a saving of $400,000,000. 
This economy would result, he pre- 
dicted, from voluntary abstention from 
spending by Cabinet officers and 
heads of independent agencies. 

During the week the President also 
did these things: 

@ Proclaimed September 17, 1937, to 
April 30, 1939, a period for celebrating 
the 150th anniversary of the signing 
and ratification of the Constitution. 

q Sent a congratulatory message to 
Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor General 
of Canada, on the 70th anniversary of 
the Canadian Federation. 

q Promoted his eldest son, James, 
from assistant secretary to secretary 








to the President at an annual salary 
of $10,000. The assistant’s post had 
paid $6,000. 

@ Announced for next spring the 
publication of public documents deal- 
ing with his administrations as Gov- 
ernor of New York and as President. 
The object of the publication, it was 
reported, is to show the continuity and 
development of the Rooseveltian social 
and economic philosophy in recent 
years. 





Congress, Court 

Battle lines were drawn on the Sen- 
ate floor last week between backers 
and opponents of the plan to infuse 
new blood into the Supreme Court. 
When Majority Leader Joseph T. Rob- 
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Tart-Tongued Cox Angered a Colleague 


inson offered as a substitute for the 
President’s original bill the Robinson- 
Ashurst-Logan-Hatch compromise, all 
Washington settled down to watch one 
of the bitterest struggles in Congres- 
sional history. 

The compromise, introduction of 
which constituted formal admission 
that the New Deal had been beaten on 
the original plan, was based on that 
offered by New Mexico’s Senator Carl 
A. Hatch. -Senator Hatch, though a 
signer of the Judiciary Committee’s 
scorching repudiation of the first 
court bill (PATHFINDER, June 26), 
had urged some sort of compromise in 
a separate report. His plan was to 
jump the age of justices for whom ad- 
ditional judges could be named from 
70 to 75 and to limit additions to the 
ceurt to one a year. In most other 
respects, the Hatch proposal followed 
the original measure. 

In a happier frame of mind than he 
had appeared to be for some time, Sen- 
ator Robinson explained that the new 
bill would permit the President to 
name three new judges within a year: 
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one in 1937, one in 1938 and one 
replace Justice Van Devanter. Ro! 
son defied opponents to attempi 
filibuster. 

Speculation over the new bill i: 
cated that the Senate was proba 
divided 51-45 in favor of the m: 
ure. Observers thought that sev: 
Senators had shifted their sympat! 
to the compromise partly to save 
Democratic party from dissension : 
partly because they were incensed 
the violent language of the Judici 
Committee’s report. Taxed with 
boast that the original plan c 
pass “without compromise,” Senat 
Ashurst grinned and retorted: 

“I always utter the sweetest wor 
so that I can swallow them m 
easily.”F 

Led by Montana’s Senator Burton 
Wheeler, opponents of any sort 
Court bill declared that they wo1 
never let the Hatch measure reach 
vote. They pointed to plans alrea 
laid for a filibuster by Senators « 
ganized in five speaking teams of eig 
men each, with five other Senators 
reserve. Whether, in case a filibust: 
developed, the administration wou 
break it by keeping the Senate in co 
tinuous session through the summe: 
as it probably could do—or ditch t! 
Court plan in the interests of part 
harmony, noné could say. Most o! 
servers expected that the filibust 
issue would come to a head with 
three weeks. 

While the Court bill absorbed ti 
Senate, the House was treated to tl 
bitterest exchange of the present s« 


sion. Denouncing a defense of tl 
C. I. O. by Rep. Maury Maveric! 


Georgia’s tart-tongued Rep. Edward | 

Cox charged that the Texan was “mo! 

interested in provoking amusement | 

his extravagance and buffoonery tha 

in moulding sound public sentiment 

Maverick, red-faced with anger, strod 
to the well of the House to protest th: 

the “frightful suggestions of the cor 

versation of the gentleman fro: 

Georgia” were “only meant as an il 

sult to me personally.” Maverick « 

manded that “the gentleman’s word: 
be taken down,” a rare parliamentar) 
step which means that the chambe: 
may decide whether the language used 
reflected on the integrity or charact« 

of the attacked member. On a vote 
the House supported Cox. The chan 

ber’s sympathy, however, seemed to bx 
more against the C. I. O. than in fave 

of the attack on Maverick. The Texai 

still enraged, warned that “if suct 
practices are continued in this House 
we shall end up by having rows and 
fist fights.” 

In a rush to clear decks for action 
on the court measure, both houses last 
week got through much routine busi- 
ness. Congressional action was com- 
pleted, on the $500,480,000 appropria- 
tion bill for the C. C. C., rail retire 
ment and tax inquiry funds, on the 
bill giving temporary funds to depart- 


incon- 
days ol! 


+ Senator Ashurst, whose good-humored 


sistency won national notice during the early 
the Court fight, was the subject of this story last 
week: A woman constituent wrote to him praising 
him for his stand on President Roosevelt's Judiciary 
proposal. 
*“‘Dear Madam: 


In reply, the Senator wrote this letter: 
What stand?” 
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its still without appropriations, and 
the $3,000,000 appropriation for 
ederal participation in the 1939 New 
rk World’s Fair. All three were 
sed. In addition, the Senate adopt- 
‘conference reports on the Army 
Interior Department appropria- 
yn bills and passed the Farm Ten- 
Bill. The House passed measures 
flood control and Federal regula- 
of natural gas in _ interstate 
imerce, 


Labor: C. 1. O. Loss 


he strong New Deal backing of 

1 L. Lewis’s drive for industrial 
organization slipped perceptibly last 

‘k as the steel strike’s center of 
ity shifted from the picket line to 
itics. Warnings from two high 
Federal officials to the C. I. O. to avoid 
violence were widely interpreted to 

in that President Roosevelt, alarm- 
ed by a supposedly growing antipathy 
to strike violence in many quarters, 

; definitely shying away from 

ther support of the Lewis organi- 

tion. 

‘irst slap on C. I. O.’s wrist was de- 
livered by Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins. Two days after she had de- 

ied that the union’s leadership was 
rresponsible,” as claimed by leaders 

“Little Steel,” the Secretary sent 

open letter to Rep. J. William Ditter 
of Pennsylvania disavowing the sit- 
down strike as an “outmoded and 

igerous” labor weapon. Miss Per- 
ns, who had formerly avoided all 
mmitment on the subject, denied 
it her department had ever favored 
sit-down. She called it “full of 
zards to the democratic, progressive 
velopment of trade unionism” and 
lded that she accepted the Federal 
surt verdict outlawing the sit-down in 
nnsylvania (PATHFINDER, July 3). 
The second rebuke came from Dan- 
| J. Roper, the New Deal’s genial, 
ptuagenarian Secretary of Com- 
‘rce. Roper warned both labor and 
lustry that “the people will not long 
itiently forbear unnecessary strife 
d disturbance.” He advised busi- 
‘ssmen to discard “outmoded con- 
-ptions” of how to handle labor prob- 
ins and told labor that it must “stamp 
it ruthless racketeering” from its 
nks, 
Coming on top of the President’s 
i plague on both your‘houses” quo- 
ition the week before (PATHFIND- 
R, July 10), these admonitions seem- 
i to many competent commentators 





definite indications of a broad modi- 


‘ation of White House labor policy. 
was pointed out that, in view of the 
mer studied silence of New Dealers 
n labor troubles, such direct com- 
ients could hardly have been made 
vithout Presidential knowledge and 
ssent. 
Offered as reasons for the supposed 
hift of attitude were these guesses: 
1) The President was genuinely 
larmed by C. IL. O.’s rapid progress 
nd intended to check it; (2) Lewis’s 


— 





NATIONAL 


proposals to organize Federal work- 
ers and farm labor were inimical to 
New Deal plans; (3) Roosevelt was 
merely attempting to placate con- 
servative Democrats who objected to 
his lenient labor views. Louis Stark, 
topnotch labor reporter of the New 
York Times, found definite evidence 
in C. I. O. ranks that union leaders ex- 
pected a split between Lewis and 
the President. 

While Washington political circles 
crackled with labor gossip, the strike 
front itself was quieter than at any 
time for more than a month. In Phila- 
delphia, sharp conflict between the 
C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. resulted in 
complete tie-up of the city for more 
than 24 hours by a “labor holiday” 
that held 25,000 truck drivers and 
teamsters idle. Newspapers, laundry, 
dry goods, bread, milk and other 
foods were completely cut off from 
the city’s 2,800,000 citizens. The holi- 
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The Second Rebuke Came from Roper 


day was called by the A. F. of L. after 
two large bakeries had signed con- 
tracts with C. I. O. Mayor S. Davis 
Wilson averted a genuine famine by 
forcing the rival unions to agree to 
an election to determine which agency 
the bakery workers preferred. The 
A. F. of L. won both elections com- 
fortably, and the C. I. O. agreed to 
quit its organizing efforts in that 
Philadelphia industry. 


All salients of the steel front re- 


mained relatively quiet during the 
week. In Johnstown, Pa., picketing of 


the Bethlehem plant was abandoned 
after a mass meeting of C. I. O. miners 
heard Governor George H. Earle tell 
them that he was sending state offi- 
cials to Washington to try to force 
the company to agree to a consent 
election. Earle, speaking in a driving 
rain to about 12,000 men and women, 
told the unionists that he and the ma- 
jority of the country were with them, 
but that they must “stamp those God- 
damned Communists from the ranks.” 

The last C, I. O. picket lines in Ohio 
were smashed as workers entered 





three Republic plants in Cleveland 
under National Guard bayonets and 
machine guns. In Indiana, 12,000 jubi- 
lant Inland employees returned to 
work under the truce effected by Gov- 
ernor M. Clifford Townsend (PATH- 
FINDER, July 10). Youngstown re- 
fused to accept identical truce terms, 
and its two Indiana plants, normally 
employing about 8,500 men, became 
the only two completely padlocked 
mills in the nation. Ohio organizers 
announced a new strike call would go 
out as soon as militia left the area, 
Indiana unionists picketed the hold- 
out Youngstown plants and pinned 
their hopes for final victory on the 
current hearing by the National Labor 
Relations Board of C. I. O. charges 
against Inland. Estimates indicated 
that about 20,000 of the original 100,000 
strikers throughout the nation re- 
mained idle. 

In Detroit, the Ford Motor Co., last 
citadel of the open shop in the auto 
industry, answered indictments of the 
N. L. R. B. by denying the Board’s 
jurisdiction in the case. The company 
claimed its workers were “engaged in 
local production” and warned that it 
was prepared to carry the fight to the 
Supreme Court. The Board issued 
subpoenas for 70 witnesses. At the 
same time, 15 felomy warrants were 
served on Ford service men in connec- 
tion with the brutal assault upon C, IL. 
O. organizers at Dearborn, Mich., at 
the end of May (PATHFINDER, June 
5). 

Another name was added to the 
labor war’s death list in Alcoa, Tenn., 
when police smashed picket lines be- 
fore a plant of the Aluminum Company 
of America. The mill was padlocked 
May 18 after a walkout staged by the 
Aluminum Workers’ Union, an A. F. of 
L, affiliate, in an effort to gain higher 
wages. Witnesses of the fight said 
about 500 shots were fired, presum- 
ably from police guns. Twenty men, 
including four officers, were shot. One 
striker died in hospital shortly after 
the fray. Three companies of the Na- 
tional Guard were rushed to the scene. 





Air: Failure, Success 


A gigantic game of blind man’s buff 
was being staged in the Pacific Ocean 
last week. Nine ships, 60 planes, and 
5,000 men were searching thousands 
of miles of water in an effort to find a 
small object and two human beings.t 
Amelia Earhart and her navigator, 
Frederick J. Noonan, had disappeared 
in a twin-motored Lockheed-Electra 
monoplane somewhere in mid-Pacific. 

Having flown 23,125 miles over a 
route which included deserts, jungles, 
and oceans, Miss Earhart last week 
fell 4,310 miles short of her “life’s 
dream” to encircle the earth at the 
equator. This was to be her last 
“spectacular flight” before she “set- 
tled down to a normal life.” An at- 
tempt to make a westward trip last 


1 A survey made by the United Press showed that 
the United States government was spending more than 
$250,000 a day in the ocean search. 
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Amelia Earhart and Navigator Noonan: Objects in a Gigantic Game of Blind Man’s Buff 


March ended in a crash at Honolulu 
(PATHFINDER, April 3). At the end 
of May she tried again and by June 
28, Miss Earhart and Noonan had*com- 
pleted six-sevenths of an eastward 
flight around the world and had reach- 
ed Lae, New Guinea. 

From Lae, the flyers’ most hazard- 
ous trip lay before them—a 2,536-mile 
flight northeast to tiny Howland 
Island. Last March Miss Earhart’s 
projected flight to Howland Island 
westward from Oakland, Calif., failed 
when she crashed at Honolulu. Last 
week she had again failed to reach 
that mile and a half strip of land. A 
radio message, picked up by the Coast 
Guard cutter Jtasca, stated that the 
iwo flyers had not sighted Howland 
Island and that their gas suppiy was 
exhausted. This was the last definite 
word from the flyers. Ships, radio 
stations, and amateurs claimed they 
heard Miss Earhart’s voice at times 
and that dot and dash signals were 
picked up at intervals. 

Although Miss Earhart gave no in- 
formation as to her position, her mes- 
sage was the signal for the start of the 
greatest rescue expedition in flying 
history. The cutter Jtasca, stationed 
at Howland Island to give Miss Ear- 
hart weather reports, immediately be- 
gan a search within a 200-mile radius 
of the island. The aircraft carrier 
Lexington with 57 planes aboard put 
out from San Diego accompanied by 
four destroyers. A British freighter 
and two United States navy ships 
turned toward Howland Island. 

With no word of encouragement 
from the searching ships, George Pal- 
mer Putnam, Miss Earhart’s’ husband, 
and Beatrice Noonan, wife of Miss Ear- 
hart’s navigator, dismally tried to com- 
fort each other. Aeronautical experts 
cheered them with the argument that 
the plane’s empty gas tanks should 
keep it afloat indefinitely. The flyers 
had the further protection of a kite, 
flares and a rubber raft. It was thought 
they might possibly have landed on 
one of the many small islands in the 
Pacific. But the Pacific last week 
seemed empty and endless to the 





5,000 men searching for Miss Earhart, 
Fred Noonan, and their plane. 

q While searching ships dotted the 
acific last week, two clipper planes 
were spanning the Atlantic in opposite 
directions. At almost the same mo- 
ment that a huge flying boat of the 
British Imperial Airways took off 
from Foynes, Ireland, for Newfound- 
land, the Pan American Clipper III 
left Botwood, Newfoundland, for 
Foynes. Complete with four motors 
and all the scientific equipment known 
to aviation, the two clippers success- 
fully completed their “trial flights.” 
These particular flights were to serve 
as preliminary surveys for a proposed 
transatlantic commercial route be- 
tween England and America (PATH- 
FINDER, June 26). The crews of the 
two planes collected data which will 
be used to establish regular schedules. 





Tammany Quandary 

When Samuel Seabury’s investiga- 
tions uncovered graft and inefficiency 
in New York City’s administration 
under Tammany Hall in 1931 and 
sent dapper Mayor “Jimmy” Walker 
scurrying from office, the city’s Demo- 
cratic machine entered a long period 
of political bankruptcy. Peppery, pug- 
nacious litthe Mayor Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia drove Tammany from the 
patronage trough and harried the 
“wigwam” at every turn of the road. 
In so doing, he gained among many 
voters a reputation as one of New 
York’s ablest mayors and earned the 
undying hatred of all “regular” Demo- 
crats in the metropolis. 

Ordinarily, Tammany would be in 
a position at the next election to 
crush the politician who had dared 
defy its power. In past years, “re- 
form” governments such as LaGuar- 
dia’s have been easy prey for the ma- 
chine. Today, however, circumstanc- 
es are different, and Democratic lead- 
ers, casting around for a man to 
swamp LaGuardia in next fall’s city 
elections, have faced a quandary. 

In the first place, LaGuardia (nomi- 
nally a Republican) is an avowed dis- 








ciple of the New Deal. Toopposs 
liberalism with the ordinary conse; 
tive machine candidate might mea) 
open split with the Roosevelt Dx 
cratic leadership and the end of |} 
eral patronage. Tammany, already 
shaky terms with Washington, 
ill afford to do this. Furtherm« 
LaGuardia’s liberal tactics have ea 
ed him the support of many nomi 
Democrats, including the young Am: 
ican Labor party which has grow! 
power in New York. 

Last week, Tammany chiefta 
thought they had found a way « 
The five county leaders who cont 
the “wigwam” agreed to draft N 
York’s Senator Robert F. Wagner: 
their candidate. A sparkling New D 
luminary, Wagner would obviate 
split with the White House. Long 
ardent friend of organized labor, 
could poll at least as heavy a lib: 
vote as LaGuardia. 

Sole hitch seemed to be that Wagn: 
might decline the honor. Original); 
he had turned his thumbs straigh 
down on all proposals that he run for 
mayor. Last week, however, the S« 
ator seemed to be weakening. ‘| 
questioners he replied evasively that 
“no one has asked me yet” to run. In 
a New York speech, he lauded Tam- 
many as “the cradle of modern liber- 
alism in America.” To jubilant Ta: 
manyites, these words meant but on 
thing—Wagner was definitely in t! 
race. In other quarters, conjectur: 
centered on what the White House 
would do for good friend LaGuardia 
if good friend Wagner should really 
choose to run. 

ee 


Killer Caught 


The stock bromide of detective f{ 
tion that murderers, impelled by 
awful fascination, often return to tl 
scenes of their crimes came true las! 
week and landed a sex-killer in a L 
Angeles jail. 

Police investigating the strangulation 
and rape of three little girls in Ing) 
wood, Cal., (PATHFINDER, July 10) 
went empty-handed until they began 
to question Albert Dyer, a 32-year-old 
WPA crossing guard. From him the) 
got an hysterical confession that lh: 
had lured his victims into a forest for 
a “rabbit hunt,” then strangled and 
attacked them one by one. Dyer was 
one of the first Inglewood citizens al 
the scene when the bodies were di 
covered. Afterwards, he frequent! 
visited Inglewood jail with “tips” o 
the crime. Police did not suspect hi 
until he came to them and said, “! 
hear you are after me.” 


AMERICANA | 


Gratitude: A Beaver, Pa., jury ac- 
quitted Carmen Scarazza of murde 
after he had pleaded self-defense. Th« 
exultant Scarazza immediately kissed 
the hands of the astonished judg« 
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then kissed the hands of two em- 
barrassed women jurors and ten un- 
comfortable male jurors. To top it off, 
he kissed his attorney. However, he 
forgot to kiss Hazel Kenny, court clerk. 
She said: “I’m kind of peeved.” 
ae % 

Questions: In Kansas City, a cus- 
iomer asked David McIntosh, night- 

ib owner: “Where’s the telephone?” 
\icIntosh pointed to it. Shortly after- 

irds, McIntosh asked the _ police: 
Where’s the telephone?” The cus- 

uer had disappeared with the tele- 

me, coin box and fixtures. 


* * * 


Gift: Mrs. Peter Garcia won a di- 
rece in Chicago when she told the 
idge this story: “I woke my husband 
d told him to get up for work. He 
ckened my right eye. When I pro- 
sted the day was our wedding an- 
ersary, he cried: ‘Good! IT'll give 
1 something to remember it by!’ and 
ickened my other eye.” 
Vengeance: A prowler was thwart- 
i in his-attempts to get into the lock- 
i home of Mrs. J. F. Henninger in 
Lincoln, Neb. Angered, the prowler 
rned a garden hose into the base- 
nt where Mrs. Henninger was 
eping. She was soaked. 


* . * 


Punishment: In _ Buffalo, 
Weinberg pleaded guilty to stealing 

automobile. City Judge George 
Woltz pronounced this sentence: the 
»-year-old culprit was to be home at 
1) o’clock every night for the next 
three years. 


Arthur 


. * * 


Insult: In Jersey City, Patrolman 
fohn Schechtle arrested Barney Morell 
for reckless driving. From saying 
vhat he thought of the policeman, 
‘orell progressed to giving his views 
n Jersey City. The indignant patrol- 

in thereupon entered on the police 
blotter the notation that “the defend- 
int called out fair city a ‘jerk town’.” 
Then, crushingly, the policeman add- 
1: “He is from Brooklyn.” 


* * * 


Game: Paul Schenk, a Memphis 
irmer, left his brand-new automobile 

the barnyard overnight. The next 
iorning he saw his herd of goats em- 
ploying the streamlined rear end of 
he car as a slide. All the goats were 
Hlowing one “leader” who would 
cap to the hood, then to the top 
hence she proceeded to sit down and 
ide. 


Warning: After diagnosing a pa- 
ent’s ailment as heart disease, Dr. 
1. A. Vincent of Wellington, Kans., 


irned the patient: “You might go at 
ny time.” Then Dr. Vincent dropped 
‘ad. Other doctors said the cause 
f death was heart disease. 
Delicacy: In Chicago, a fat bandit 
ind a thin bandit were holding up 
ir. and Mrs. Harry Kessler. When 
he thin bandit was unable to pull a 
liamond ring from Mrs. Kessler’s 
inger, he swore loudly. Ssh!” said the 
fat bandit. “A lady is present.” 
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Russia, Japan: No. 185 

Ever since Japan seized on an 
“incident” in September, 1931, to carve 
out for herself from Chinese Man- 
churia the puppet state of Manchukuo, 
the continental border of the Japanese 
Empire has been, for all practical 
purposes, the sluggishly winding Amur 
River. Across that border lies Rus- 
sian Siberia. Along this invisible line, 
Japanese-Manchukuoan and_ Soviet 
troops patrol their “gateways of em- 
pire,” frequently indulge in raiding 
parties and shooting forays against 
each other. Many of these spats take 
shape in Russian and Japanese diplo- 


matic circles as “incidents” and are 
made .the subjects of hot debates, 
sometimes accompanied by threats 
of war. 


Last week the world was recovering 
from a short but severe attack of jit- 
ters as the result of the 185th border 
incident between the Nipponese and 
the Russians. The trouble started 
when Russian troops occupied two 
sandy, reed-grown islands in the Amur 
and started to fortify them. Japan, 
claiming the islands as her own, 
rushed small gunboats to the scene. 
Then three Soviet battleships cruised 
down the Amur into the range of Japa- 
nese shore artillery. Shots were ex- 
changed. One Russian ship was sunk, 
another forced aground. At least two 
men were killed and about 50 others 
injured. 

While both nations rushed troops 
and guns to the Amur border, angry 
protests and threats echoed in Tokyo’s 
War Office and Moscow’s Kremlin. 
Japan claimed the Russian ships had 
fired upon Manchukuoan troops swim- 
ming in the river. The Soviet 
tended that Japanese shore batteries 
had bombarded peaceful Russian pa- 
trol boats without warning. Japan 
asserted her right to the two disputed 
islands under international law, while 
Russia claimed them under a treaty 
made by the Czar in 1860. Japan told 


con- 





Russia to evacuate the islands or face 
war, 

Within 24 hours, diplomatic offices 
the world over were in an uproar. The 
Soviet maintains a standing army of 


about 400,000 in Siberia under the 
command of the formidable Marshal 
V. K. Bluecher. Japan’s total army 


numbers around 300,000, but she would 
have the advantage of easy communi- 
cation with home in the event of a Far- 
East struggle. More explosive than 
any of these considerations to many 
worried onlookers, however, was the 
chance that Germany, bound with 
Japan under the anti-Soviet agree- 
ment of 1936, might come to the Is- 
land Empire’s aid by attacking the 
U. S. S. R. in Europe and provoking 
a general conflagration. 

Finally, Russia’s canny Foreign 
Commissar Maxim Litvinoff struck up 
an agreement with Japan’s ambassa- 
dor to Moscow, Mamoru Shigemitsu, 
for simultaneous evacuation of the 
Amur region by both Soviet and Nip- 
ponese gunboats. The question of who 
owns the islands was left to future 
negotiation. From this _ solution, 
Japan drew the conclusion that Rus- 
weakened by recent “purges” 
among her high ranking army leaders 
(PATHFINDER, July 3), was no longer 
a factor to be feared in the Far East. 
The Soviet saw a victory in Japan’s 
first recognition that Russia had any 
claim at all to the two strategically 
important islands. Whichever side 
had won, incident No, 185 had happily 
turned out to be a dud crisis, and the 
whole world breathed easier once 
more, 


Sla, 
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Soviet “Liquidation” 


In most countries the word “liqui- 
date” means to settle the indebtedness 
and distribute the assets of a corpora- 
tion or estate. But in Russia, the word 
has been given an additional and 
ominous connotation, The word “liqui- 
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Shigemitsu and Litvinoff (1. to r.) Turned Another Incident into a Dud Crisis 
































































































date” in the Soviet has come to mean 
“execute.” 

A series of mysterious purges, which 
began last August, have brought about 
the reported “liquidation” of at least 
300 persons, most of them men with 
responsible positions in the Commu- 
nist Party (PATHFINDER, July 3). 
All were charged with “plotting the 
downfall of Communism and _ the 
Soviet government.” 

Last week the Soviet Union went on 
a new tack and suddenly began a drive 
against the church, Protestant, Catho- 
lic, and Russian Orthodox alike. 

Official newspapers warned that 
many churchmen were actually “spies 
masking their activities behind priests’ 
robes.” There followed the expected 
announcment that many had _ been 
“liquidated” for being in league with 
Fascism and capitalism. “It is known 
abroad,” said one newspaper, “that 
there are special clerical schools 
which train clergymen for the U.S. S. 
R. In the disguise of clergymen they 
were sent, of course, as spies, scouts 
and saboteurs.” 

Coincidental with this drive on the 
churches was an announcement last 
week of the arrest of 120 alleged spies. 
Leonid Zakovsky, chief of the secret 
police in the important Leningrad 
area, reported that half of this number 
had been in the service of Estonia, 
the rest in the service of Poland. Of 
the 120 arrested, Zakovsky stated, 70 
had been “liquidated.” Further evi- 
dence of inexplicable “liquidation” 
was the annoncement last week that 
22 employees of the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad had been shot for espionage 
activities. 





<> 


Reflection on Spain 


When the northern seaport of Bil- 
bao fell from Basque into Rebel hands 
last month (PATHFINDER, June 26), 
the Spanish conflict turned from a 
single, weary siege and became a war 
once more. Last week, it was rag- 
ing on three fronts. 

In a refuge nestled in the hills of the 
Spanish Pyrenees, Jose Antonio de 
Aguirre, president of the Basque Re- 
public, looked west and gloomily ad- 
mitted that his three provinces were 
completely lost to the Rebels. He 
stoutly declared, however, that “the 
spirit of the Basque people” was as 
proud as ever. 

But, even as he spoke, de Aguirre’s 
words were being given the lie. Vir- 
tually without resistance, Rebel troops 
swept westward from Bilbao toward 
Santander, sole remaining Loyalist 
stronghold in northern Spain. 

At Valmaseda, 15 miles southwest of 
Bilbao, three Basque battalions laid 
down their arms and predicted that 
the entire Basque army would soon do 
the same, All that was left to defend 
what remained of Loyalist territory 
in the north was a hard-bitten force 
of Asturian miners. 

Insurgent troops gathered on a new 
front at Villel, 70 miles from Valencia, 





OTHER LANDS 


sastern seaport and provisional capi- 
tal of the Madrid government. 

An answer to these two Rebel ad- 
vances came with the unexpected rush 
of Loyalist troops out of besieged 
Madrid. They hacked through the lines 
of Rebel detachments as far west as 
Brunete, a point which the Insur- 
gents had held since last October. 
Chief importance of the advance on 
Santander was that eventual fall of 
that city would leave all the Rebel 
forces free to concentrate on Madrid. 
Chief importance of the Madrid coun- 
ter-offensive was that it might force 
Insurgent General Franco to weaken 
his Santander campaign by sending 
troops to aid the hard-pressed Rebels 
in central Spain. 

What made all these things seem 
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Chautemps Was Encouraged (See Col. 3) 


unimportant was that for a time last 
week it seemed that the Committee for 
Non-Intervention at London might ac- 
tually accomplish something. 

In the London Foreign Office, four 
men sat down at a table to find some 
way to plug the gap left in the neu- 
trality sea patrol of Spain by the de- 
fection of Italian and German ships. 
They were Dino Grandi, Italian Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, Joachim 
von Ribbentrop, Germany’s Ambassa- 
dor, Charles Corbin, French Ambas- 
sador, and Anthony Eden, Great Brit- 
ain’s 40-year-old Foreign Minister. 

Among them, there was nothing but 
deadlock. Standing side by side, Gran- 
di and Ribbentrop flatly refused to 
countenance thesubstitutionof French 
and British ships for the Italian and 
German vessels which formally relin- 
quished their duties in the Mediterra- 
nean three weeks ago. Corbin insist- 
ed that there should be no compromise 
with this solution. If it were not soon 
put into effect, he threatened, France 
would loose guns, airplanes and am- 
munition over the border of northern 
Spain to blast the Fascist cause of 
Grandi and Ribbentrop forever. 

With the patience of negotiators 
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nearly at the breaking point, Brit 
officials began to hint at a comp: 
mise: Great Britain and France mi 
grant General Franco’s Insurgent ¢ 
ernment belligerent rights; <A: 

Hitler and Benito Musolini might w 

draw their “volunteers” from Spaii 

The scheme had two practical 
vantages. Granting of belliger: 
rights would please the Fascists 
recognizing that an important war 
tually existed in Spain. It would a 
enable Insurgent ships, as well as lL. 
alist vessels, to stop and search nm 
tral ships without violation of int: 
national law and make an internati: 
al patrol unnecessary. But withdra 
al of “volunteers” from Spain wot 
involve the horrendous task of | 
ing from General Franco’s army 22 
000 German and Italian troops. 

It was possible that a meeting 
the full Non-Intervention Committ 
which was scheduled to take pla 
last week could win all parties to t! 
compromise. It was equally possil 
that angry France, angry Italy 
angry Germany might make the Ci 
war more of an international war th 
ever. British Foreign Minister Ed« 
who has shouldered aside one Spa 
ish crisis after another, spoke soot 
ingly: “In the circumstances, I thi: 
a little time for reflection may pro. 
useful.” 

er 


Franc’s Fall 


With the tentative gestures of a m: 
folding his umbrella and stretchi: 
out a hand to judge whether the ra 
had stopped, Frenchmen found o: 
last week that the financial stor 
which had burst over their heads h: 
moderated to a steady drizzle wit 
the possibility of subsiding eventual! 

Premier Chautemps, with the con 
fortable feeling of the plenary pows 
granted him by Parliament under h 
belt, received further encourageme! 
from Great Britain and the United 
States. These two nations offered | 
continue the three-power monetai 
agreement made last September wil 
France and to aid in saving the fran 
from complete collapse. 

In addition, conservatives warme: 
further to Chautemps’ finance mini: 
ter, George Bonnet, and express 
their pleasure with his determinatic 
to seek a balanced budget. 

Meanwhile, France and all the fina! 
cial world watched to see what poin 
the franc would hit on being unpegged 
from gold. Cut loose, the franc plun 
meted to 3.84 cents, its lowest level i 
11 vears. 





Christian Soldiers, Nazis 


“My text is from Acts 5, 34-42: ‘If it 
be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.’ 

The Rev. Martin Niemoeller, las! 
and boldest of the German Protestan! 
Synod Council left at large (PATH 
FINDER, July 10) was delivering 
sermon against “force used to over 
come conviction.” Three days late: 
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harged with inciting disobedience, 

» was in jail and Protestant Germany 

id a new martyr. 

From his cell last week the fighting 
hurchman, who captained a_sub- 
irine during the war, sent a mes- 

sage of cheer to his parish. As it was 
ead, women in the fashionable Ber- 
in suburban congregation wept open- 

Hundreds of country pastors were 
<pected to repeat Dr. Niemoller’s of- 
fense—that of reading the names of 
hurch members “resigning” under 
tate pressure. 

Observance of this old Evangelical 
ustom of reading resignation lists 
rought down fines on two Berlin pas- 
irs. Under a 1933 decree forbidding 
Communist attacks on the state, the 

dge ruled that church opposition to 
the state creates unrest and so paves 
he way for Communism. 

Dr. Niemoeller’s arrest came the day 
ifter two drastic decrees had trans- 
erred control of Protestant finances 
to the state and forbidden propa- 
inda facilities—radio, press or pul- 
npit—to the church until ecclesiastical 
lection results are announced. 

In Catholic Munich an archbishop, 
Michael Cardinal von Faulhaber, told 
his flock that “the final battle is ap- 
proaching” and that “we don’t hear 
iny more about Bolshevism as public 
nemy number one—it’s only the 
hurches.” 

In Koenigsberg, police halted a 
‘orpus Christi procession. A _ scuffle 
followed. Because husky Nazi offi- 
ers complained that they were 
‘knocked down, kicked, and beaten 
with prayer books and rosaries,” four 
priests and six laymen went to the 
penitentiary. 


il 





>: — 
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Hungary's Horthy 
Hungary, a monarchy without a 


monarch, is ruled by an Admiral who 
has no navy. 

The situation dates from 1920 when, 
ifter a post-war helter-skelter’ series 
f provisional, Communistic and na- 
tional governments, the monarchy was 
proclaimed and Admiral Nicholas Hor- 
thy was named Regent. Since that 
time, Horthy and the Hungarians have 
spent 17 years speaking of the “tem- 
porary” vacancy on the throne for- 
merly held by the late Emperor of 
Austro-Hungary, Charles I. 

Horthy is a looming, jut-chinned 
man who likes to frighten visiting 
journalists with bloodthirsty talk. He 
is 69 years old and, to Hungarians, the 
question of a successor is not untimely. 
Last week, Horthy had the answer to 
that question but he kept it secret. 

After conferring on Horthy all the 
former royal rights, the Hungarian 
arliament authorized him to select 
the names of three possible successors, 
seal them in an envelope and keep 
them secret. After his death, Parlia- 
ment will open the envelope and 
choose the new leader. 

Parliament’s action settled the ques- 
tion of a successor—perhaps. For 





OTHER LANDS 
Parliament could add three names to 
Horthy’s sealed list, and there were 
still other factors. For instance, there 
was the eternally-pending question of 
Otto, handsome young pretender to 
the throne, son of the last Hapsburg 
ruler, Charles I. Would he ever get 
the call (for which he and his shrewd 
mother, Zita, have always had hand 
cupped to ear) to return to the throne? 

Again, there was the uncertainty 
surrounding the future moves of Adolf 
Hitler and Benito Mussolini—both of 
whom have looked long and longingly 
on Hungary. Mussolini’s way has been 
to sweeten his designs with honey 
advocating revision of the post-war 
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Horthy Kept a Secret Sealed 


treaties which tore millions of Mag 
vars from their Hungarian homeland 
and reduced the country to a _ size 
somewhat smaller than the state of 
Indiana. Hitler’s method has been 
the tart vinegar of propaganda and 
the establishment of Nazi “cells” look- 
ing toward an eventual putsch., 

Where Horthy stands amid all the 
conflicting aspirations and desires is 
perhaps the greatest question of all— 
the answer to which is as well-guarded 
as his secret, sealed envelope. 





Holy Land Surgery 


Little Palestine, a nation about the 
size of Massachusetts, will be cut up 
into three countries if the report of 
the British Royal Commission on Pal- 
estine, made public last week, is ac- 
cepted by Parliament as a basis for 
action. 

Like Solomon, who was petitioned 
by two women claiming the same baby, 
the Commission faced two foes, both 
Semitic, who claim Palestine as their 
national home. Like Solomon, the 
Commission recommended that the 
property in dispute be “divided with 
the sword” and a portion presented 
to each claimant. 

Since the League of Nations set up 
its British-administered mandate there 
in 1923, the Holy Land has bled with 











continual strife between 410,000 Jews, 
who sought a Zionist refuge within its 
borders, and 850,000 Arabs who were 
already there. The Arab general 
strike last summer marked a degree 
of bitterness which no halfway meas- 
ures such as immigration restriction 
could hope to moderate. 

Throwing up its hands, the Com- 
mission confessed that nothing short 
of surgery would heal Palestine’s 
woes. It proposed to assign all Gali- 
lee, the Esdraelon valley and most of 
Beisan to the Jews. That includes 
Haifa, best natural harbor on the Pal- 
estine coast. 

Except for Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Nazareth and a strip on each side of 
the Jerusalem-Jaffa road, the rest 
would be joined to Trans-Jordan, an 
adjacent Arab state under British man- 
date. The tiny area around Jerusalem, 
which both Jews and Arabs revere as 
their holy city, and the corridor to 
Jaffa would remain under British 
control. 

Ruling these new lines across Pal- 
estine’s scarred old map would mean 
that 250,000 Arabs would be left living 
on the Jewish side of the frontier. To 
evacuate the exiled Arabs, Trans- 
Jordan would receive $10,000,000. 

Whether, like Solomon, the Commis- 
sion would be hailed as all-wise, re- 
mained uncertain at the week’s end. 
Jewish leaders seemed willing to ac- 
cept the plan. Arab factions were 
split between those who favor bisec- 
tion and die-hards who hold out for 
complete independence from Britain. 

sasesnldidinetibeninsibihcnenans 


Fianna Fail(ure) 


An election quip circulated during 
the campaign of President Eamon De 
Valera of the Irish Free State to put 
into effect a constitution that would 
make him a virtual dictator (PATH- 
FINDER, May 15), ran like this: 

“It was the poor people who put 
‘Dev’ into power in 1932. Now he’s 
sure to win, because since he’s been 
president there are twice as many 
poor people.” 

Final returns in last week’s poll for 
seats in the Dail Eirann (parliament) 
unexpectedly gave the president’s 
Fianna Fail party only 69 of 138 seats. 
Phat left Fianna Fail without even a 
voting majority of one over former 
President William T. Cosgrave’s 48, 
Labor’s 13, and eight Independents. 

So sure had correspondents been of 
De Valera’s popularity that on the 
promise of early returns they had 
wired of his victory by a large major- 
ity. Their only explanation of the 
fiasco was that De Valera’s poor peo- 
ple had turned against him. 

Labor, ordinarily pro-Valera, de- 
clared the proposed charter threat- 
ened its right to unionize. Farmers, 
whose best butter and egg market has 
been cut off by the economic war 
with England, viewed with alarm the 
snapping of last political ties. Their 
vote, added to that of women who 
saw their franchise endangered, and 
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taxpayers who did not want to sup- 
port an Irish navy to replace Britain’s 
protecting warships, frustrated the 
president’s hope of a free hand with 
the new Dail. 

Choleric De Valera, three times jail- 
ed in the cause of Irish freedom, is 


no compromiser. He is expected to 
call another election next year. 
0 





Headache in Belgium 

In Premier Paul Van Zeeland’s port- 
folio, after he had sailed back to Bel- 
gium from the United States last week, 
was President Roosevelt’s cordial 
pledge of “continuing cooperation in 
matters” and “the work of rebuild- 
ing international trade.” 

The lanky Belgian stopped off en 
route to report to Britain and France 
the content of his Washington con- 
versations (PATHFINDER, July 3). 
Then, leaving the polite generalities 
and little fingerbowls of diplomatic 
luncheons behind him, he went home 
to his domestic kettle of fish. 

Defection in Belgium’s united front 
was the most unwelcome fish in his 
kettle. Free of the panic that united 
them against Rexist Leon Degrelle 
last April, Socialists, Liberals and 
Catholics were restless to act sep- 
arately again, and much criticism 
was directed against the government’s 
present policies, 

The government’s amnesty bill to 
pardon all Belgians convicted of trea- 
son during the World war was the 
issue that opened the breach in the 
united front. Passed by the Senate, 
90 to 64, on the day Van Zeeland left 
Brussels, the bill was advocated by 
the government as a program for na- 
tional unity. 

But wartime passions awoke as 
6,000 angry ex-service men represent- 
ing every party except the Flemish 
Separatists, flung their medals on the 
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Belgian Police Chased Angry Veterans 


tomb of Belgium’s unknown soldier as 
a protest against the amnesty. A vet- 
erans’ riot outside the royal palace 
and the houses of parliament was stop- 
ped by foot and mounted police. 

This, as every other Belgian polit- 
ical crisis, could be traced to the lin- 
guistic differences that smoulder un- 
der Belgium’s kettle. Germany ex- 
ploited the differences during the oc- 
cupation in the World war. Decrees 
of that time abolished the French 
language in previously bilingual Flan- 
ders and split Belgium into two re- 
gions with separate ministries: the 
Flemish, and the Walloon or French. 

Today any tourist who lands at 
Antwerp and proceeds east across 
Belgium can observe that the street 
dialect shades from Flemish in the 
seaport to French in the southeast. 
In general, the Flemish are workers 
and peasants, the French are white- 
collar professionals, 

Against this backdrop of economic 
suspicion and oral misunderstanding, 
the government had projected a meas- 
ure that recalled war memories. Most 
Belgians are still too close to 1918 to 
forget that it was a Flemish Activist 
Party that tried to set up an independ- 
ent state under German _ protection 
during the war; an attempt halted only 
when Belgian mobs organized a huge 
demonstration at Brussels. 

When the war was over, pro-German 
leaders of the Activists went to jail 
for treason. It is these men whom 
the amnesty bill pardoned, and whom 
Walloons and anti-German Flemish 
hold responsible for Belgium’s war 
dead. The situation created by this 
feeling was serious enough last week 
to make it appear possible that Pre- 
inier Van Zeeland’s cabinet might be 
forced to resign. 


ASIDES ABROAD 


Judgment: Parishioners of St. Mi- 
chael’s Wood Green, London, were 
worried when the suburb’s notorious 
tough, “Butcher” Bloodsow, insulted 
their mild-appearing new vicar, Frank 
Jones, and challenged him to a fight. 
Accepting, the vicar received a sharp 
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smack on the right cheek. He blanc 

presented his left cheek, received ; 

other blow. Then, remarking tl) 

“the Lord now obviously intends me 

use my own judgment,” Mr. Jon: 
went to work. Five minutes later, t! 
Butcher” was carried away. ‘7! 
vicar was an ex-boxer. 


* . * 


Mute Distaste: The horrors of t! 
World war left their mark on many 
man. Anton Palasthy, of Michaloy 
Slovakia, was so moved that he vow: 
to utter no sound for twenty year 
Everyone believed he’d been struc 
dumb during the war. While he w: 
eating cake in the shop of one of h 
sons, the period of silence came to : 
end. Anton looked up to say: “Th: 
whipped cream isn’t fresh.” 

7 . * 

Progress: Officials of the Papua 
government in Dutch New Guin« 
were seeking to prove the progress « 
civilization among savages _ ther: 
Questioning one old chief about cai 
nibalism, they learned that he ha 
not eaten human flesh “for a long tin 
now.” Encouragingly, they  § aske 
why he had changed his diet. “Alas 
he replied, “I no longer have teeth 

Quiet: Policemen in Bucharest, Ru 
mania, were so excitable that thei 
arguments with offending motorist 
often caused traffic jams, sometim« 
ended in free-for-all scraps. Aft 
members of the Rumanian royal fam 
ily had been held up several tim 
while police argued with drivers i 
narrow streets, city officials hit on 
solution. Now most of Bucharest’ 
officers are deaf-mutes. 

Delay: When a prisoner was late i: 
appearing for trial in Liverpool, Eng. 
recently, the judge angrily demande: 
an explanation. Prison officials ex 
plained that, telephone connection 
with the court having been cut off, a 
policeman had been sent by bicycle 
to the jail. He brought the prisoner 
back with him in a taxi and got 
caught in a traffic jam, The judge 
thought it was “all very strange.” 

Forbidden: Because many famous 
old buildings in the city were being 
soiled and damaged, the Nazi police 
chief of Dresden, Germany, recently 
decreed that it was verboten (forbid- 
den) to feed pigeons in the public 
squares. Penalty: five days in jail. 

. . . 

Expert: During a spree in Tsingtao, 
China, a U. S. sailor named B. J. Hor- 
ish boasted to friends that he came 
of a railroad family and knew all 
about locomotives. To prove it, Hor- 
ish climbed into a Chinese engine, 
tooted the whistle, and moved ofl 
down the track. A hundred yards 
farther on, the train hit an open 
switch, jumped the track. In jail, Hor- 
ish admitted he had never run a loco- 
motive, but had once taken a corre- 
spondence course in engineering. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Mind, Matter, In-Law 


Nothing so demonstrates the power 
nind over matter as various pecu- 
performances of the human body. 
the convention of the American 
lical Association a month ago, a 
tor described mental strain and ex- 

‘sive worry aS a common cause of 
ers in the digestive tracts, especial- 
imong men. That the female of the 
cies may be just as sensitive as the 
le was indicated by an item which 

ne to the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
last week. 

Dr. Karl A. Menninger of Topeka, 
is., reported that he had treated a 

ing married woman who literally 

iled” when her mother-in-law 
ne to see her and her husband. 
henever her husband’s mother came 

a visit, the bride broke out with 

vere boils. But when the relative 

‘nt away, the boils went away, too. 

See 


Camera, Bullet 


\lmost any layman knows that the 
1otographic camera operates much 
ke the human eye. The eye has a 
i, the camera, a shutter. Both have 
ises through which images pass to 
recorded on a photographic plate 
film, or on the retina of the eye 
il. Because the eye’s lid is almost 
ntinually open during waking hours, 
lifferent images of a moving object 
ur together on the retina and make 
notion pictures.” Because the shut- 
‘'r of a camera is open for only a split 
cond, each image remains still. 
American photographers last week 
‘re examining pictures taken at a 
peed incredibly fast. From the lab- 
‘atories of the French National Of- 
‘e of Research and Invention had 
yme three photographs of a bullet in 
ight. In the clock-tick after the mis- 
ile’s discharge, an electrically oper- 
ted camera had “stopped” the bullet 
iccessively in the acts of entering, 
‘iercing and leaving a steel plate. It 
id further recorded air waves set in 


A Camera, Operating at One Millionth of a Second, Snapped This 





motion by the plowing of the bullet 
and had caught the steel splinters be- 
fore they scattered (see cut). The 
time required to take each picture 
was one millionth of a second. 
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Parapsychology 


Students of the human mind were 


thumbing through a new scientific 
publication last week. Called “The 
Journal of Parapsychology,” it was 


the brainchild of Dr. J. B. Rhine, as- 
sociate professor of psychology at 
Duke University in Durham, N. C. 

In 1934, Dr. Rhine startled scien- 
tists with a pamphlet which bore the 
title: “Extra-Sensory Perception.” The 
professor’s unorthodox thesis was that 
the human mind could perceive things 
without using eyes, ears or any other 
sensory organs through which the 
brain commonly receives its impres- 
sions. 

Dr. Rhine had conducted experi- 
ments with his pupils at Duke. He 
found some of them inexplicably gift- 
ed with two talents which he called 
“clairvoyance” and “telepathy.” 

His laboratory instruments were 
special packs of 25 cards each. Instead 
of the traditional suits and numbers, 
the faces of his cards bore symbols. 
Five in each pack were marked with 
a star, five with a circle, five with a 
rectangle, five with a cross and five 
with three wavy lines. 

The chances were exactly five to 
one against a student guessing correct- 
ly the design on the face of a card by 
looking at its back. When a few Duke 
students correctly identified 28 mark- 
ings out of 100, Dr. Rhine began to be 
interested. When several students 
rightly guessed the design of all 25 
cards in a single pack, Dr. Rhine began 
to suspect that they were not guessing 
at all, but had some perceptive faculty 
previously unknown. 

This communication between a life- 
less card and the human mind the pro- 
fessor called clairvoyance. That such 
communication did exist was made 
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probable by the fact that the odds 
against some of the Duke results being 
pure chance were roughly a trillion 
trillion trillion trillion to one. 

Dr. Rhine tried other tests in the 
field of telepathy. He experimented 
with two students, each invisible to 
the other. One student chose a card; 
the other determined what design he 
had picked. The results were as as- 
tounding as before, and were actually 
more successful when subjects were 
miles apart than when they were in 
the same room. 

Scientists all over the United States 
and in Europe entered Dr. Rhine’s 
new field of “parapsychology.” They 
conducted thousands of tests with gift- 
ed individuals and confirmed the pro- 
fessor’s findings. By last spring, the 
new science had accumulated such a 
mass of data that Dr. Rhine began 
work on a journal to publish it. 

In the publication’s first issue last 
week, Dr. Rhine revealed that he had 
“scooped” his fellow researchers. At 
Duke, he had conducted tests with 
blind persons and had found gifted 
ones among them as_ proficient in 
“second sight” as star pupils with nor- 
mal vision. It was incontestable proof 
that vision had nothing to do with 
telepathy or clairvoyance, 

As yet, science has no valid expla- 
nation about how or why telepathy 
and clairvoyance occur, Parapsychol- 
ogists are about ready to agree, how- 
ever, that their most talented subjects 
are much like those persons who have 
dreams that come true or “see” in 
their mind something that at the time 
is happening to a friend or relative 
far away. Because the mathematical 
laws of probability are regarded as 
infallible, many scientists are begin- 
ning to think, like a Columbia profes- 
sor who visited Dr. Rhine last year, 
that they have “little apparent choice 
between believing in clairvoyance and 
telepathy or believing in sheer non- 
sense,” 


Pe 


Paralysis Germ 


One of the most puzzling diseases 
known to science is infantile paralysis, 
Doctors discuss it learnedly as acute 
anterior poliomyelitis. They know 
that it is contagious, that it wastes 
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Bullet Plowing Through Steel, Leaving a Splinter Cloud Behind 
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muscles, that it cripples and often kills 
its victims. They know further that 
the disease is due to the mysterious 
degeneration of nerve cells in the gray 
fluid of the spinal cord. But they 
have little clue about how the dis- 
ease originates. 

Two weeks ago, an announcement 
concerning the disease by Dr. Edward 
Carl Rosenow, experimental bacteri- 
ologist of the famous Mayo Clinic at 
Rochester, Minn., surprised the medi- 
cal profession. In 1934, the doctor 
said, he had obtained specimens of the 
spinal fluid of Los Angeles hospital 
nurses stricken with the disease and 
had finally been able to isolate a germ 
which he thought caused the damage. 
Chief importance of the discovery 
claimed by Dr. Rosenow was that it 
might enable scientists to work on a 
serum specifically designed to com- 
bat the new germ. 

But other doctors eyed Dr. Rose- 
now’s declaration suspiciously. Last 
week, Dr. Irving S. Cutter, dean of 
the Northwestern University medical 
school, warned: “I have known Dr. 
Rosenow very well and regard him 
and his work highly. However, there 
is some doubt that the experiments 
will stand up under necessary tests.” 

If Dr. Rosenow had actually come 
a medical cropper, he had good com- 
pany to console him. Robert Koch, 
a Nobel prize winner and isolator of 
the tuberculosis and anthrax bacilli, 
had announced in 1890 that he had 
found a cure for consumption. Subse- 
quent tests failed to bear him out. 
’aul Ehrlich, another Nobel Prize 
winner, announced that he had dis- 
covered a compound named salvarsan 
which would cure syphilis with a 
single injection, only to see science 
decide that proper application requir- 
ed a year or more of many injections. 

scsieeetsiallalaipciaiceniliaiti 


Briefs 

Gg “Break his neck!” “Kill the 
umpire!” Dr. Robert N. McMurry, a 
Chicago psychologist, explained that a 
sports fan who vented his excitement 
with such shouts was on a “psycho- 
logical bender” something like an al- 
coholic spree. If he further express- 
ed his excitement by throwing hats 
and pop bottles, the doctor said, he 
merited being described as a “psy- 
choped,” an adult who under certain 
conditions has the emotional attitude 
of a child. 

q@ After being kicked by a horse, a 
farmer of Quebec Province, Canada, 
was rushed to St. Luke’s Hospital in 
Montreal, where doctors found that 
the membranous sac around his brain 
had been broken. They opened his 
head, performed an operation, mended 
his skull with a piece of shinbone and 
sent the farmer on his way with a 
cellophane patch on his brain sac. 

ee 
FREE BOOK ON DELICATE SUBJECT 


The McCleary Clinic, 5282 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., is putting out a new 
book, FREE, to anyone afflicted with Piles, 
Fistula or other Rectal troubles—a subject 
most people do not like to discuss. Write 
them today at the above address.—Adv. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Japan: Parents’ Problem 


“Il want my own world to live in.” 
So ending a note to her mother, 19- 
year-old Misue Iyei of Tokyo, Japan, 
last week threatened to commit shinju 
with her sweetheart if her parents re- 
fused to sanction their engagement.f 
Such a threat might well alarm any 
parents, but this one was an indica- 
tion of the alarm being felt by many 
Japanese parents. 

For centuries Japanese girls have 
married the men whom their parents 
selected. With divorce difficult, and 
steeped in the tradition that to be suc- 
cessful they must please their hus- 
bands, Japanese women have not, until 
the past few years, made any protest 
against the men chosen for them al- 
though they may never have met their 
mates before the wedding. 

Revision of the divorce laws, higher 
education, and the example set by 
American movies and books, however, 
have changed the obedient attitude of 
Japanese girls. Instead of preparing 
themselves for matrimony, a large per- 
centage of them being graduated from 
higher schools now fit themselves for 
work in offices, stores, and in hospi- 
tals, and as artists, entertainers, teach- 
ers, scientists and writers. Such work 
throws them among men and has led 
them to resist parental coercion in 
the matter of marriage. 

Lessons in sewing, flower arrange- 
ment and tea ceremony were the only 
education which Japanese girls re- 
ceived as recently as 20 years ago, but 
today hundreds of thousands are earn- 
ing their own living. 

Although parents have grudgingly 
given their approval to such occupa- 
: t Shinju is the Japanese name for double love sui- 
cide and is not unusual for young men and young 
women in Japan when they find it impossible to 


consummate their love in honorable marriage. Poison 
is most frequently used. (PATHFINDER, April 17). 











tions as stenography and _ teachin 
they still frown upon dancing a: 
singing in Japan’s modern night clut 
Chorus girls last week sought | 
heighten esteem for these activities | 
allowing regular army drillmasters t 
train them in military tactics, oste: 
sibly so that in event of war thx 
will be able to take up arms (see cul 

As these bobbed-haired, olive-ski: 
ned girls, ranging in age from 15 to ¢ 
years, drilled on top of the theater 
which they were employed, definit: 
proof was offered that the moder 
Japanese belle no longer conside! 
her place to be in the home. 





Costly Curtsies 

To make a brief curtsy a fortnig! 
ago, 14 American women spent weeks 
of preparation and hundreds of do! 
lars. To them the gesture which had 
taken but a few seconds to perforn 
was one to be remembered a lifetim« 

What may be considered the su- 
preme social achievement was attain 
ed by the 14 American women, when 
out of hundreds of applicants the 
were chosen for presentation at th 
third royal court of the year at Buck 
ingham Palace, Although their “sum 
mons” to the court came from Kin: 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth, th« 
selection of American women to re- 
ceive the honor rested entirely with 
Ambassador Robert W. Bingham. Lik: 
all other foreign diplomats at the 
Court of St. James’s, he had at hi 
disposal eight summonses, exclusiv: 
of wives of new members of his staff 
Adhering to an unwritten but neve 
violated code, he subjected each appli 
cant to a strict social and personal sur 
vey before sending the names to th: 
Court Chamberlain for inclusion o1 
the coronation year presentation list 
























Japanese Girls No Longer Believe a Woman’s Place Is in the Home 
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Divorcees were not deemed eligible. 

Supposedly a recognition of the 
highest social standing, presentation 
of foreigners occasionally has been 
no more than a polite gesture. Since 
Ambassadors are political appointees 
and subject to political pressure, a let- 
ter from a ward heeler often has car- 
ried more weight than the most for- 
midable family tree. 

Whether she gained her “summons” 
through social or political prestige, 
any of the American women to appear 
at court allowed at least six weeks for 
preparation and from $300 to $3,000 to 
cover the cost of her curtsy before the 
King and Queen. 

Three weeks before her engraved 
summons arrived from the King and 
Queen she went to London’s fashion- 
able West End, where, usually in an 
unpretentious second-floor room, she 
conferred with one of the court dress- 
nakers designated by the Lord Cham- 
berlain. From samples of white, sil- 
ver, gold or pastel silks, lames, tulles 
and satins she selected the material 
for her dress, but its design probably 
was left entirely in the hands of the 
dressmaker who knows by long expe- 
rience that the train must extend ex- 
icily 18 inches from the heels, that 
the tulle veil must be 42 inches long, 
and that the three prescribed ostrich 
feathers must sit well back on the 
head. For the dress her bill may have 
been anywhere from $200 to $2,000. 
The wisp of tulle and the three feath- 
ers were had at a fixed price of $25. 

From the dressmakers she undoubt- 
edly went to a London dancing master, 
who, for $5, taught her how to bend 
one knee without losing her balance. 
Another $5 went to a hairdresser who 
instructed her how to place the ostrich 
feathers in her hair so that they would 
not droop. 

On the day she appeared at court, 
the presentee was arrayed in her 
costly dress and train as early as four 
o'clock in the afternoon. An hour 
later her car with its liveried chauf- 
feur was one in the long line extend- 
ing up Piccadilly to the gates of Buck- 
ingham Palace. There, for three hours 
she sat, occasionally munching home- 
nade sandwiches or acknowledging 
the cheers of the King’s subjects who 
lined the streets. 

At eight o’clock the tall iron gates 
that lead to the cement-covered fore- 
court of the Palace wert thrown open. 
Alighting from their cars, the 200 Eng- 
lish and foreign women swarmed into 
the long galleries where they waited 
another hour before lining up in pre- 
scribed order outside the grand ball- 
room. 

Promptly at nine the Gold-Stick-in- 
Waiting entered the vast hall, tem- 
porarily fitted up as a throne room. 
The King and Queen, in gorgeous re- 
galia, followed and took their places 
beneath a gold embroidered crimson 
velvet canopy.t For nearly two hours 
the line of weary women passed before 
them. Mindful only of the fact that 


+ The Queen for the first time wore the lower part 
of her crown which is mounted with the famous 
Koh-i-noor diamond. Her gown was of gold brocade 
with a small scroll design and a train of cloth-of- 
gold richly embroidered. The King wore the blue- 
gray uniform of Marshal of the Royal Air Force 


“ 





they must be careful not to step on 
the train directly in front of them, 
they walked in quick succession up to 
the throne, made their curtsy, and con- 
tinued on out of the ballroom. 

When the full troupe had passed 
through the trying but dazzling ordeal, 
the women enjoyed the only part of 
the ceremony which did not cost them 
money—a buffet supper supplied by 
the Crown. Hours after they started 
out, they sank at last into the comfort 
of their own homes or hotels—ex- 
hausted but socially anointed. 

a ae 


Briefs 


q@ The way to a voter’s heart is 
through his stomach. At least that’s 
what Mrs. Mildred M. Clements be- 
lieves. Mrs. Clements, the first wom- 
an ever to run for mayor of Annapolis, 
Md., instead of passing out cigars, last 
week was wooing voters with hot 
cinnamon buns, baked. by herself. 

@ Mrs. Adele Rivero of New York 
City belongs to a men’s chess club, 
but claims that “my main interest is 
chess, not men.” A 29-year-old ste- 
nographer, she spends most of her 
evenings over the chess-board. She 
much prefers to play with men and 
thinks women temperamentally un- 
suited to the game. Winner of the 
U. S. Women’s National Chess Cham- 
pionship this spring, she is also in 
the “A” class with men. There is 
only one man she can’t beat—her hus- 
band. He taught her the game. 


SCHOOLS 
Rift in the NEA 


Like the spokes of a wheel, trains 
left Detroit in all directions last week. 
Members of the National Education 
Association were returning home from 
the 75th annual convention. As they 
donned glasses to scan the day’s news 
or gathered in club cars to discuss 
modern educational problems, they 
well typified what they were—Amer- 
ican school teachers, Nobody would 
have guessed that a few days earlier 
these usually quiet-spoken pedagogues 
had taken part in a rough-and-tumble 
dispute that almost split the ranks of 
their organization. 

Forgetting the decorum practiced in 
the classroom, some of the teachers 
at the convention had shouted from 
various corners of the crowded audi- 
torium. Others advanced down the 
aisles with vain pleas to gain the 
chairman’s attention. <A few boldly 
vowed to take recourse in law if their 
demands were not heeded. 

This din and commotion was the 
final battle in a three-year war be- 
tween the rank and file, composed of 
teachers, and the old guard, made up 
of school superintendents. Under a 
charter which expired last month, 
presidents of the NEA automatically 
became life members of the board 
of directors upon expiration of their 
terms. As the presidents were chosen 
from among the superintendents, they 
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were regarded by the teachers as 
holding a “permanent balance of 
power.” The 22 ex-presidents did, 
in fact, constitute more than a fourth 
of the board. 

When Congress granted the NEA a 
new charter in June, no provision was 
made entitling past presidents to a 
place on the board of directors. There- 
fore, an amendment to the by-laws 
was proposed to reinstate the 22 ex- 
presidents. It was this proposal which 
caused the insurgent teachers to for- 
get themselves. With a lot of noise 
and not much method they succeeded 
in killing the amendment by a vote of 
585 to 462. 

When they were not fighting over 
“the balance of power,” members of 
the NEA did these things: 

gq Elected Dr. Caroline S. Woodruff, 
head of the Vermont State Normal 
School in Castleton, president of the 
NEA for the coming year to succeed 
Orville C. Pratt, superintendent of 
schools in Spokane, Wash, 

@ Proposed to send _ President 
Roosevelt a communication approving 
the work of the education division of 
the WPA and expressing the hope that 
the 30 per cent cut in its personnel 
might be restored. Members also pro- 
posed a 5-point statement expressing 
their opposition to war. 


q Criticized Yale University for 
ousting Professor Jerome Davis of 


the Divinity School without giving 
him a written statement of the rea- 
sons for his dismissal and without 
giving him a hearing. 

@ Heard Arthur E. Morgan, chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley Authori- 
ty, state that “too much emphasis can- 
not be placed on the idea that educa- 
tion must concern itself with the 
whole of American personality in all 
relations to individuals and to society 
and to the physical world.” 

G Heard Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace prophesy that the 
next depression “could easily throw 
us far to the right or far to the left.” 
In the educational field, Wallace said, 
either event would result in the sub- 
stitution of “indoctrinization and 
propaganda for education.” 

@ Learned that teaching about ma- 
chines and teaching by machines were 
being emphasized. Chicago’s course 
in automobile driving was described. 
Students had to practice on a mechan- 
ical apparatus before they were al- 
lowed to drive a real car. Speakers 
said that radio and movies were com- 
ing to be educational courses in them- 
selves in that they faithfully repro- 
duced experiences in history, in trav- 
el, and in the lives of important men. 
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EDITORIAL 





Dull but Important 


Except for the few who are born 
with a liking for involved figures, peo- 
ple as a whole find high finance—es- 
pecially high governmental finance— 
a pretty dull subject. To most individ- 
uals, a billion dollars or several billion 
dollars might just as well be Ein- 
stein’s Relativity Theory. Money, 
when it goes beyond seven digits, be- 
comes something of a philosophic ab- 
straction without philosophy’s strong, 
fundamental appeal. For this reason, 
boredom, misapprehension, unwar- 
ranted panic, stupid disregard or a 
general lack of interest must usually 
attend any discussion of huge budgets, 
huge deficits and huge national debts. 

Take, for instance, the budgets, defi- 
cits and debts of the United States of 
America. We have just finished an- 
other fiscal year and are now in the 
first weeks of a new one. Fiscal 1937 
ended with a deficit of $2,707,000,000, 
the smallest in six years but still un- 
comfortably large. Receipts for the 
year amounted to $5,294,000,000, the 
largest governmental revenue since 
1921. Expenditures for the year were 
$8,001,000,000, about 10 per cent less 
than the peace-time spending peak 
reached in fiscal 1936. Now these fig- 
ures were a_ distinct improvement 
over those for the previous year. They 
showed an increase in income and a 
decrease in both outgo and deficit. 
They made it appear possible that a 
balanced budget—symbol of stable and 
sensible finance—might be achieved 
in the not-too-distant future. Even 
so, this picture of improvement lost 
some of its encouraging qualities 
when brought within the shadow of 
the national debt. 

At this moment, the debt amounts 
to $36,425,000,000, the highest in the 
history of the country. This sum must 
be paid off sooner or later. To pay it 
off, the government must balance its 
budget either by cutting down ex- 
penditures, increasing taxes or doing 
both. The more deficits there are, the 
more debt there will be, and the debt 
cannot be allowed to grow too large 
without endangering the whole mone- 
tary structure of the nation. These are 
dull facts but important ones, and 
they deserve the lively interest of all 
citizens. 

Also dull and also important are the 
figures that cover all forms of gov- 
ernmental finance—Federal, state and 
local. According to a survey just com- 
pleted by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, combined expendi- 
tures in these three fields amounted 
to approximately $17,000,000,000 dur- 
ing last year. The survey showed that 
the cost of governing is continuing 
upward and that more and more of the 
national income is being used to meet 
it. This means, in other words, that 
taxes are rising everywhere because 





spending is increasing not only in 
Washington but in states, counties, 


cities, towns and villages as well. 

To illustrate the steady increase in 
the price Americans are paying to be 
governed, the Conference Board drew 
up a comparative table. This showed 
that the price was $14,531,000,000 in 
1934, that it jumped to $14,931,000,000 
in 1935, and that it moved all the way 
up to $17,000,000,000 in 1936, largely 
because of soldier bonus payments 
amounting to $1,673,000,000. Further 
than this, the Board reported that the 
per capita cost of government has in- 
creased in the neighborhood of 50 per 
cent since 1923. This means that 
Americans who paid, say, $50 in Fed- 
eral, state and local taxes 14 years ago, 
today are paying at least $75. In 1935, 
the cost of government was equiva- 
lent to $117.09 for every man, woman 
and child in the United States. Al- 
though no per capita figure is avail- 
able for 1936, it unquestionably will 
show an increase when calculated, 

The $17,000,000,000 figure cited by 
the Conference Board covered only 
one year’s expenditures. Like the na- 
tional government, most state and local 
governments are operating on a deficit 
basis, which means they are accumu- 


lating a standing debt. As already 
stated, the Federal debt at present 


amounts to $36,425,000,000. To this 
must be added the obligations of gov- 
ernmental subdivisions. With this ad- 
dition, the combined Federal, state 
and local debt amounts to well over 
50 billion dollars. In 1936, according 
to the Conference Board, this gross 
public debt amounted to $53,421,000,- 


000. In 1913, it was only $5,721,000,- 
000. From 1913 to 1922, owing large- 


ly to the war, it increased 474 per cent 
to $32,857,000,000; from 1922 to 1932, 
it increased 19 per cent; and from 1932 
to 1935, it increased 37 per cent. These 
figures may be made plainer by trans- 
lating them in terms of individuals. 


Thus, combined obligations in 1913 
amounted to $59.19 for every Amer- 


ican. By 1922, this was up to $299.05. 
By 1932, it had risen to $311.72. By 
last year, the standing debt (as dis- 
tinct from current expenditures) was 
equivalent to $415.96 for every per- 
son in the country. Thus, the load 
has been steadily growing and, al- 
though we are now promised _ that 
it will taper off, there is no real 
evidence anywhere of steps being 
taken to keep it from adding more 
weight. Certainly, as far as the Fed- 
eral government goes, economy meas- 
ures, most of them relatively negligi- 
ble, have been few and far between. 
Certainly, too, few Congressmen have 
risked political popularity by suggest- 
ing new taxation. And yet, it is only 
through economy, more taxes, or both 
that the budget can be balanced and 
means thus provided to retire the debt. 

However dull these facts are, how- 
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ever difficult they may be to dramatiz 
they are still highly important. If t 
public were less bored by them, 
more interested in them, or better j 
formed about them, legislators mic 
be more inclined to take a realist 
view of the situation and act to corr 
it. It is true, of course, that the n 
tion’s present debt strucure has n 
reached a point justifying any feeli: 
of alarm or any panicky criticism. 
is true also that Americans carry 
lighter debt and tax burden than cii 
zens in such stable governments 
Great Britain. At the same time, how 
ever, it is equally true that the go 
ernmental spending trend in th 
country is continuing upward and th 
it cannot go on that way without eve: 
tually reaching a danger point. Und 
the circumstances, now is the time to 
launch sounder fiscal policies. 


q 
The Printed Word 


In one of his recent literary piece 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, the wel 
known popularizer of history, b: 
moaned the fact that Gutenberg i: 
vented the printing press. “The ma 
who invented the printing press,” h 
said, “was really Enemy No. 1 of al! 
progress.” 

Explaining his somewhat remar! 
able thesis, Van Loon went on to sa 
that the world is in its present di 
ordered state mainly because th 
printed word has misinformed peo 
ple through the ages. He made it plai 
that mankind should never have bee 
allowed to read on a large scale be 
cause that gave mankind ideas ani 
mankind forthwith missapplied them 

This interests us a great deal be 
cause we are in the printing busines 
more or less, and we have a decen 
regard for what strikes us as th 
truth. Our business is to disseminat 
what we believe is information and 
we can’t take it sitting down whe 
somebody comes along with the charg 
that most things in type are errors. 

We can’t imagine an age withou 
presses, newspapers, magazines, 0 
books by Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
For years now, he has been informin 
the public through the printed word 
Presumably, he has thus heightene 
the ills of the world. At any rate, tha 
is his own implication when he say 
there never should have been print 
ing presses. Whether he knows it o 
not, he criticizes himself, us and a lo 
of other people who are in this infor 
mation business. 

Our own feeling is that Hendri! 
Willem Van Loon is misinformin 
the world on this subject. He should 
stick to his histories and to writin: 
such nice things as “The Story of Wil 
bur the Hat.” When it comes to dis 
cussing what people should or should 
not read, he should remain silent. The 
printed word, more than anything 
else we can think of, released mankind 
from the slavery of ignorance and 
from feudal lords who thought they 
were superior because they happened 
to be literate. Our thanks to Guten 
berg. 
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Salvador Dali 


swart young Spaniard with a hair- 
mustache like an actress’s eye- 
w had just arrived in New York 
1e liner Champlain in November, 
With him he had 25 pictures 
ted in two months. 
ell us, Mr. Dali,” said the 
“what is your method?” 
he young man spoke in soft French. 
n he had finished, Julien Levy, 
lealer, translated: 
| used to balance two broiled chops 
ny wife’s shoulders and then, by 
erving the movement of tiny 
dows produced by the accident of 
meat on the flesh of the woman | 
while the sun was setting, I was 
lly able to attain images sufficient- 
lucid and appetizing for exhibition 
New York,’ 
Vhen attorneys for Solomon R. 
ssenheim announced last week that 
copper magnate was turning over 
eral millions to a foundation “to 
her such movements in the world 
rt as the trustees may believe merit 
port,” critics wondered whether the 
iled chops and tortured landscapes 
Salvador Dali would come in for a 
re of the money. 
the foundation confines 
ses to non-objective art-——in which 
d Mr. Guggenheim has been espe- 
lly interested since he met Baroness 
la Rebay, a Bavarian non-objective 
nter—it will buy pictures which 
pend on “rhythm” for their appeal. 
ey will be pictures not meant to 
k like anything in real life: ar- 
sements of circles and squares and 
ingles. 
however, the foundation decides 
encourage other revolutionary art 
vements, it will have to consider 
realism. In dealing with surreal- 
, one must deal with Dali. 
Something happened to Salvador 
li when he was a boy in the little 
inish city of Figueras, in Catalonia, 
the foot of the Pyrenees, where he 
s born May 11, 1904. What the in- 
lent was that unbalanced his mind, 
ly his intimates know; but out of 
e complex that resulted from his 
ildhood, Dali has spun his whole 
eory of art. 
4 man may be perfectly normal in 
ery way except that he is convinced 
is Mussolini. Such a man (unless he 
illy is Mussolini) is a parafioiac. 
ili’s paranoia lies in an exalted ego 
da sense that he is being unjustly 
rsecuted. 
He is quite frank about both the 
o and the insanity, and believes they 
e the wellspring of his art. In 
riting articles he usually uses the 
ird person in speaking of himself. 
is not “I” but “Salvador Dali.” He 
sareful to remember his dreams so 
at he may transfer them to canvas, 
iny of his picture titles include the 
“paranoiac.” 


report- 


its pur- 
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Dal: Is a Fish Between Two Waters 


Dali is a painter of mad metaphors. 
He looks at a chest of drawers and is 
reminded of a nude woman, so he 
draws a nude woman with a body 
made of bureau drawers from which 
dangle wisps of lingerie (The City of 
Drawers). He looks at a woman and 
is reminded first of a horse and then 
of death, so he paints the skeleton of a 
horse that looks uncannily like a 
woman (The Horseman of Death) 

Usually he just sits down at the 
easel and paints automatically “in a 
dream,” and decides later what the title 
shall be. Paranoiac Face, one of the 
most discussed paintings of last De- 
cember’s exhibit at the Julien Levy 
Galleries, New York, showed a group 
of African savages squatting before a 


dome-shaped hut. Dali discovered 
the scene on a postcard. When the 
picture is placed on end, it becomes 


a face. 

Wild as Dali’s paintings 
their titles are even more so. 
of the creations which the Guggenheim 
committee may consider are named: 

Three Young Surrealist Women Hold- 
ing in Their Arms the Skins of an Or- 
chestra; A Trombone and a Sofa Fash- 
ioned of Saliva; A Chemist Lifting with 
Precaution the Cuticle of a Grand Piano; 
Egg on a Plate without the Plate; and 
Soft Construction with Boiled Beans. 

The only conservative aspect of 
Dali’s oil-on-canvas nightmares is the 
way they are painted. Curiously 
enough, the young Catalan paints like 
a seventeenth-century Dutchman. On 
canvas the size of a postcard or type- 
writing-paper, he draws cows with 
mahogany legs as realistically as if 
they were photographs. If he pasted 
up scraps of old newspaper and called 
it art, as many of his surrealist friends 
do, the critics could afford to hoot. As 
it is, though, even The New York 
Times has admitted that Dali can 
paint like an angel.” 

Dali’s photographic. technique stems 
from the days, back in Figueras, when 


appear, 
Some 
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he was experimenting with impres- 


Ssionism, a school of painting pre- 
occupied as is a cameraman with ef- 
fects of light and shade. The artist 


was then 14 years old. 

Brilliantly passing his entrance ex- 
aminations, he enrolled in the Acad- 
emy at Madrid in 1921. Three years 
later he was expelled. For taking part 
in a political demonstration, he had 
spent 35 days in jail, nine of them in 
solitary confinement. 

Prison apparently cured him of an 
active interest in politics. Most sur- 
realists profess to be Communists but 
do not believe in the state's telling 
artists what they shall portray. Most 
surrealists champion the cause of the 
Spanish Loyalists. Dali, however, 
though he likes to wear a knitted Cata- 


lan liberty cap, has taken no pub- 
licized stand on the revolution. 
Left-bank Paris was just recover- 


ing from Dada when Dali arrived. 
Dada, screwiest of all art movements, 
was born of post-war cynicism in a 
Zurich cafe in 1916. Its official father 
was a_ soft-spoken Rumanian Jew 
named Tristan Tzara. Its aim was to 
attack everything. To that end it or- 
ganized an art show in Cologne whose 
patrons, entering through a_ public 
lavatory, were presented with hatchets 
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to chop up any pictures that did not 
appeal to them. 

In 1917 Marcel Duchamp, a Dadaist 
idol, submitted a porcelain plumbing 
fixture to an art exhibition in New 
York. He called it Fontaine and signed 
it “R. Mutt.” The jury, of which Du- 
champ was a member, rejected Fon- 
taine, Duchamp resigned in a huff. 

The first public demonstration of 
Dada, which took place in Paris in 
1920, marked the movement’s zenith. 
A Duchamp work called LHOOQ was 
one of the highlights. It proved to be 
Mona Lisa with a carefully inked-in 
mustache. Vegetables and even beef- 
steaks were hurled by the outraged 
citizens of Paris. An anti-Dada paper 
called Non was launched. The move- 
ment was, from Tzara’s point of view, 
“a very huge success.” 

Dada is said to have laughed itself 
to death. Actually it died at the Con- 
gress of Paris in 1922. At that meeting 
Dadaists who thought it was all a big 
practical joke split with Dadaists who 
thought it was all terribly important. 
The latter group, led by Poet Andre 
Breton, eventually signed a declara- 
tion of surrealist solidarity. To this 
clique Dali, who is serious about the 
subconscious, brought prestige be- 
cause of his unquestionable talent. 

Surrealism believes with Dr. Freud 
that sex is life’s dominant motif. 
Dali’s poetry, like his paintings, is full 
of sexual symbolism so frank as to 
have brought upon him the title, 
“tragic exhibitionist.” 

Dabbling in movie-making, Dali and 
another Catalan produced two sur- 
realist films. The second, The Age of 
Sold, stirred up a scandal and was 
banned by the police. Its climax, a 
seduction scene, was represented by a 
bedroom window through which were 
thrown a blazing pine tree, a giant 
plow, an archbishop, a giraffe and a 
cloud of feathers. 

One of Dali’s magazine articles 
praises “art objects” like Duchamp’s 
Why Not Sneeze? (a birdcage full of 
lump sugar). In another he writes: 

“We surrealists are decadent, stimu- 
lating. We are caviar—the extrava- 
gance and intelligence of taste. We are 
fish who swim between the cold water 
of art and the hot water of science 
... One thing is certain, it is that I 
hate, in all its forms, simplicity.” 

The Persistence of Memory, a pic- 
ture of four limp pocket watches, 
crawling with ants and draped on a 
desolate beach around an enigmatic 
object with long eyelashes, was Dali’s 
first American sensation. When the 
artist arrived in New York in 1935 he 
was sponsored by Manhattan society. 
A fancy dress ball was given in his 
honor at Le Coq Rouge, swank night 
club, and each guest was obliged to 
come as a dream. Dali wore on his 
chest a glass case containing a bras- 
siere. His wife appeared in a head- 
dress made of boiled lobsters and a 
doll’s head. 

tich Americans who like to be 
identified with culture have helped to 
keep the handsome young Spaniard, 
now 32, in fencing foils and the ex- 
pensive tweeds he affects. Mrs. Clar- 
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The Paintings Are Strange Enough but the Titles Are Frequently Stranger + 


ence M. Wooley, wife of the chairman 
of the American Radiator and Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corporation, and Edward 
Wasserman, broker, had_ portraits 
done in 1934. The likenesses were 
expert. Dali went back later and 
painted in symbols suggested by the 


personality of the subject. For in- 
stance, he turned Mr. Wasserman’s 
lavender tie into a hand with red 


fingernails, and in the foreground he 
painted a small nude woman, who 
hadn’t been there at the sitting. 

Wearing a deep-sea diving suit to 
show that he was “plunging deeply 
into the human mind,” Dali lectured 
in London last summer. His flair for 
publicity has not made him popular 
with non-surrealist colleagues. When 
it was announced in March that he 
would go to Hollywood to paint the 
portrait of Harpo Marx, Art Digest 
conjectured tartly as to whether Dali 
would try to “balance two. broil- 
ed chops on the silent redhead’s 
shoulders,” 

Except for one trip home to com- 
plete his military service and occa- 
sional jaunts to Barcelona art exhibits, 
Dali has lived in voluntary exile since 
1927. He expresses his nostalgia for 
Spain by painting Spanish  back- 
grounds—the vast fertile plain of Cata- 
lonia and the crags of the Pyrenees— 
inte his pictures. The artist who has 
most influenced his work is another 
Spaniard who went to Paris—Pablo 
Picasso. 

Easily the 
painter in 


most influential young 
surrealist circles, Dali 
moves in a set that includes famed 
surrealists Yves Tanguy, Georgio de 
Chirico and Joan Miro. Blithe soirees 
such as the one in Zurich in 1919 
when five people dressed in stove 
pipes performed a dance while Tzara 
read a Dadaist proclamation, are im- 
possible among these earnest disciples 
of Freud. 

“Spit in the eye of the world” was 
Dada’s maxim. Surrealism has kept 


the cynicism but ruled out Dads 
savage humor. The basic idea of t! 
movement of which Dali is young hi 
priest is that “double images” are 1 
only things worth painting. You 
should paint, according to surrealis 
not what you see, but some absolut 
ly different thing, of which you a 
accidentally reminded by the object 
you see. Because surrealism is steep- 
ed in sex, few surrealists can look 
anything without noting erotic sym- 
bolism. 

Coleridge, Wordsworth and Byro 
are claimed as the spiritual ancesto 
of the group. They admit that’ Byri 
was not a surrealist poet but insist 
was a “surrealist personality.” 

For all laymen whom he mystifi 
Dali has these comforting words: 

“IT do all my work subconscious! 
... Sometimes it takes a little tim 
before I can figure out what I hay 
painted .. .” 


NAMES 


Revealed last week by MRS. JOHN 
BOETTIGER, daughter of President 
Roosevelt, was the fact that she re 
moved her shoes during the reception 
after the Du Pont-Roosevelt wedding 
(PATHFINDER, July 10). She said 
“I stood in the reception line four and 
one-half hours. Naturally I got tired 
So I took off my shoes. But my gown 
was long and I think only one ri 
porter noticed it.” 


* * * 











When a power boat on which Gov 
ernor HAROLD G, HOFFMAN was ri 
viewing a procession of fishing boats 
off Asbury Park, N. J., burst int 


t The surrealist painting at the left, done by Pea 
Levison, is called War Lovers 1917-1937. The moder 
istic item at the right is Sterling Blazy’s /Jdea fri 
Memory. Other surrealist titles: Dali's The Spectre 
Sez Appeal, The Ghost of Vermeer of Delft, Which € 
Be Used as a Table, Retrospective Bust of a Womar 
Duchamp’s The King and Queen Traversed by Su 
Nudes; Tanguy’s Mama, Papa Is Wounded! 
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flames, the Governor, his wife, their 
two young daughters and an official 
party of 16 were rescued by private 
launches and Coast Guard boats, 


4 $40,000 damage suit was filed 
against WILLIAM RANDOLPH 


HEARST (PATHFINDER, Presenting, 
July 10), by Jesse Zelda, a mechanic, 
who charged that a “vicious, wild and 
dangerous” ostrich belonging to Hearst 
had trampled on him. Zelda said he 

as repairing a truck at Hearst’s lux- 
urious San Simeon ranch when the 
ostrich attacked. 

In the midst of preparing athousand- 
nage book on “The Arts,” HENDRIK 
WILLEM VAN LOON stopped long 
enough to say: “To me, surrealism is 
nuts” (see page 15). 


. . 


Celebrating his 102nd birthday last 
eek by making his routine profes- 
nal calls, Dr. W. E. THOMPSON, 

oldest practicing physician in the Unit- 

ed States, said: “I’ve got to go see a 
tient of mine who has a heart con- 
tion. He’s 70—and I don’t think 
‘Il make it.” A physician for almost 
years, Dr. Thompson said he had 

lelivered 1,800 babies and never lost 
mother, 


* * 


In answer to Sir GERALD WOLLAS- 
ON, high-ranking British ceremonial 
oflicer, who had said that the DUKE 
of WINDSOR, when King, unduly 

irried the funeral of his father, the 
Duke snapped: “What a rotten story!” 

e added that his mother had request- 
d the funeral date and that he had 

erely carried out her wishes, Other 
echoes of his reign and subsequent 

arriage were heard last week in 
iese items: The Rev. R. ANDERSON 
IARDINE, who defied his church to 
arry the Duke and WALLIS WAR- 

IELD, arrived in New York City and 
iid: “I didn’t come here to marry 
people. I came for a vacation”; Com- 
nander EARL WINFIELD SPENCER, 
U. S. N., first husband of the Duchess 
f Windsor, married Mrs. NORMA 
EESE JOHNSON in Los Angeles. 


The treasury of New York City was 
welled by $2 when representatives 
f NELSON ROCKEFELLER § and 
KERMIT ROOSEVELT appeared in 
fraffic Court to pay their fines for 
legal parking. 

Pending the outcome of his appeal 
rom the conspiracy conviction in the 
kidnaping of PAUL WENDEL, ELLIS 
H. PARKER, chief of the Burlington 
County, N. J., detective force, was sus- 
ended from the force. Parker was 
entenced to serve six years in Federal 
prison; his son, ELLIS PARKER, JR., 
vas sentenced to a three-year term. 

s,ecause he failed to answer a sum- 
nons for speeding three years ago, 
ENZO FIERMONTE, former heavy- 
veight boxer and husband of Mrs. 
\ladeleine Force Astor Dick, widow of 
'OHN JACOB ASTOR, got a five-day 
jail sentence in New York last week. 




















RELIGION and SOCIETY 


Psychic “Advance” 


While a. railroad train whistled 
mournfully in the distance, a group of 
25 spiritualists clustered around a 
phonograph in a drab hotel room in 
Lily Dale, N. Y., last fortnight to hear 
the “first successful mechanical re- 
cording of a voice from the dead.” 
From a wax record, a voice droned: 

“Learning is living ... Every soul 
is a brick in the mosaic of the uni- 
verse. If one were lost, the universe 
would fall.” 

These words, and a 
others, were said to be 
Indian named Moon 
300 years ago. They had issued first 
from the mouth of Horace S. Ham- 
bling, an Englishman acting as Moon 
Trail’s “medium,” and had been re- 
corded prosaically in wax by means 


good many 
those of an 
Trail who died 
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Scientist and Spiritualist: Sir Oliver Lodge 


of a microphone. According to the 
spiritualists who witnessed the seance, 
Hambling went into a trance before 
the mike, assumed the physical ap- 
pearance of the dead Indian and reel- 
ed off his speech. 

This procedure the Lily Dale spirit- 
ualists hailed as a “great advance” in 
what they like to call the “science of 
psychism.” Spiritualism, a commoner 
name for communing with the dead, 
iook shape as a concerted movement 
in this country about 1839. In that 
vear, a New York family named Fox 
was highly perturbed by noisy rap- 
pings and knockings on the walls and 
floors of their home. Investigation 
seemed to prove that none of the fami- 
ly was responsible for the racket and 
also that the knocker could answer 
questions by rapping once for “no” 
and thrice for “yes.” The family’s 
fame grew rapidly, and two daughters, 
Kate and Margaret,t became leaders 
in a new cult of spiritualism. The 


+ Some years later, a physical examination of the 
Fox girls showed that they possessed abnormally strong 
tee-joints. Many skeptics held that the girls pro- 
duced their ‘‘rappings’’ simply by cracking their toes 











cult soon swept the entire country and 
seeped gradually into other lands. De- 
spite a murky history clouded by fre- 
quent fraud and hampered by general 
skepticism, it persists today. 

The be-all and end-all of spiritual- 
ism is communication beyond the 
grave. A great many different methods 
are employed. Generally, a “medium,” 
whose exact powers even spiritualists 
cannot define, goes into a trance in a 
darkened room and proceeds to in- 
voke the “spirit” of a dead person. 
The spirit then speaks to the seance, 
either through the medium’s mouth or 
by writing, rapping, ringing bells, 
flashing lights or blowing horns. Chief 
aims of earth-bound listeners are gen- 
erally to gain information about the 
hereafter or helpful advice on the con- 
duct of their mortal lives. 

The besetting curse of spiritualism 
has always been its vulnerability to 
fraud. Because it deals with the 
supernatural, the subject is an ideal 
vehicle for those who prey on human 
superstition. In the awesome gloom 
of curtained rooms, fake mediums find 
it laughably easy to fool even astute 
and skeptical observers. Many promi- 
nent spiritualists have received sci- 
entific corroboration of their claims, 
only to be caught later in bare-faced 
trickery. “Phoney magic” is 
nized by law-enforcement 
today as a virulent and 
racket. 

Nevertheless, some evidence for the 
genuineness of spiritualistic phenome- 
na has never been disproved. Psy- 
chologists sometimes contend that 
seance manifestations, believed’ by 
spiritualists to be “voices from the 
dead,” are actually the involuntary 
workings of the subconscious mind. 
Other scientists actually accept psy- 
chic doctrines of spirit life. Foremost 
among these is Sir Oliver Joseph 
Lodge, prominent British physicist. 
Sir Oliver, 86 last month, was con- 
vinced long ago of the supernormal 
character of “spirit” manifestations by 
Eusapia Palladino, an Italian woman 
medium.+ He has served several times 
as president of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research, a leading spiritual- 
istic organization, and is an avowed 
believer in the theory that spirits 
of human beings return to earth after 
death. 

Never an organized faith, spiritual- 
ism has always maintained a strong 
mystical-religious tone. Perhaps as 
good a definition as any of the spirit- 
ual aims of spiritualists was that given 
last fortnight by medium 
Hambling at Lily Dale: 

“My job is to be used as an instru- 
ment of God to release, through my 
entranced organism, such ethica] and 
spiritual knowledge as will aid man- 
kind in its upward progress.” 


recog- 
authorities 
lucrative 


Horace 


+ Sir Oliver’s faith was not destroyed by unques- 
tionable proof on several occasions that Palladino 
sometimes resorted to trickery. 






























































































































































THE MOVIE WORLD 





Harlow’s Last 


Jean Harlow may live again. If 
any one of the several plans now 
under consideration in Hollywood is 
adopted, the famous blond star will 
return to the movie audience in the 
picture which her sudden death cut 
short—‘‘Saratoga.” 

One scheme now under considera- 
tion of M. G. M. executives is to cast 
an unknown “stand-in” named Mary 
Dees as Harlow in the unfinished por- 
tions of the picture. “Saratoga” was 
about two-thirds done when the ac- 
tress left the set, but many vitally 
important scenes remained to be play- 
ed. If Miss Dees (said to be an almost 
exact double of the dead actress) 
should play the unfinished scenes, the 
completed film would be submitted to 
persons familiar with the work of 
both Harlow and her “stand-in.” If 
they should detect the substitution, 
the pictures would be shelved—at a 
loss of $500,000 to the producers. 

A second plan is to have Clark 
Gable, cast opposite the late star, step 
from character at the point where the 
actress’s death stopped the film, pay 
a tribute to her, then explain briefly 
what the rest of the picture would 
have been. Some critics consider this 
plan both morbid and daring while 
others think if would be the simplest 
and least expensive way out for the 
producers, 

Because they contend that “nothing 
is deader than a dead star,” some 
movie experts advise dropping “Sara- 
toga” altogether. Others, recalling 
the phenomenal success of Rudolph 
Valentino’s “The Shiek,” re-issued 
after his death, contend that “Sara- 
toga,” whether finished or not, would 
be a big box-oflice hit. 

oe 


You'll Be Seeing 


The Hoosier Schoolboy (Monogram): 
Smoothly and forcefully this picture 
uses a mid-west milk strike as a dra- 
matic incident around which to build 
the story of a rebellious schoolboy 
and his father, a shell-shocked war 
hero and town drunkard. Mickey 
Rooney, one of Hollywood’s ablest 
juveniles, is the misunderstood but 
likeable youngster who uses only his 
fists when other children sneer at his 
father. The story works to a logical 
climax when the boy’s father reforms, 
gets a job as a milk truck driver, and 
is killed trying to run the milk picket 
line. This simple and inexpensive 
production far surpasses many of 
Hollywood’s more lavish and involv- 
ed films. 

The Emperor’s Candlesticks (M-G- 
M): Mystery and intrigue are part of 
this picture, but in it William Powell 
is no devil-may-care amateur sleuth 
as he was in “The Thin Man.”  In- 
stead, he is a suave and calculating 
secret agent commissioned to carry to 








St. Petersburg a message secreted in 
a candlestick. Demure Luise Rainer 
also is a secret agent and also has a 
candlestick containing a secret mes- 
sage. With the agents having these 
two things in common, it is not exactly 
surprising that both complications and 
love should blossom forth. There is 
far too much conversation and far too 
little action in this film. Powell fans 
will be sorry to see their favorite in 
a role which he obviously does not 
enjoy playing. Most amusing portions 
of the story are those in which Frank 
Morgan acts his usual part as a male 
Zazu Pitts. Miss Rainer should just 
about sum up audience reaction to 
the picture when, near its close, she 
remarks “I’m so tired of intrigues.” 

The Life of Emile Zola (Warner 
Bros.): Here is one of Hollywood’s 
best directed, acted and produced pic- 
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O’ Neill Will Vie with the Bard (See Col. 3) 


tures. Paul Muni as the writer who 
renounced fame and friends to take up 
the cause of Capt. Alfred Dreyfus, 
surpasses his performance as Louis 
Pasteur which last year won for him 
the Academy Award. In a series of 
incidents from the early life of Emile 
Zola, the writer’s passion for truth 
is effectively brought out before the 
story progresses to his fight against 
the miscarriage of justice in the Drey- 
fus case. Outstanding support is 
given Muni by Joseph Schildkraut as 
Dreyfus and Gale Sondergaard as his 
wife. 

Slave Ship (20th Century-Fox): 
From one of the most sordid chapters 
of American maritime history comes 
one of the most dramatic pictures of 
the year. The 19th Century slave trade 
serves aS a background for the ro- 
mance of a slave ship captain and a 
lovely young girl. While romance is 
necessary to the plot, the most grip- 
ping part of the story is that which 
tells of the tortures inflicted on slave 
crews. Warner Baxter as the captain 
meets and falls in love with Elizabeth 
Allan. He plans to quit the trade and 





Pathfinder 


sail for Jamaica. His unscrupulou 
first mate, Wallace Beery, disobe) 
orders and the ship sets sail with 4 
slave crew. When the ship reach: 
port, Baxter is arrested as a slave; 
but is finally acquitted because of t! 
testimony of the cabin-boy, Micke, 
tooney. The robustness of this pi 
ture is relieved by some beautiful seg 
photography. 


ON THE AIR 
More Drama 


With what began to look like a rus 
of drama to the head, the Nationa! 
Broadcasting Company was preparin 
last week to present a series of four 
plays by Eugene O’Neill. In thus gi. 
ing the radio audience its first oppo: 
tunity to hear a group of plays b 
America’s foremost dramatist, NB‘ 
also provided an opportunity to co: 
trast modern and Elizabethan play 
by placing the O’Neill works again 
those of Shakespeare (PATHFINDE! 
July 10). 

The O’Neill pieces, first of whic! 
may be heard on the blue netwo1 
August 2 at 9:30 p. m. EDST, wi 
include both early and later work 
The first three will be “Beyond th 
Horizon,” “The Fountain” and “Whe: 
the Cross is Made.” The concludin 
choice will be between “The Great 
God Brown” and “The Straw.” 

O’Neill is the one living America 
playwright who can afford to com 
pete on the air waves with Shakes 
peare. He is the only writer to re 
ceive the Pulitzer drama award three 
times (the first was for “Beyond the 
Horizon”), and last year he won th 
Nobel prize for literature, general] 
regarded as the highest possible liter 
ary honor. Although his work has 
found expression on the sereen and 
in opera as well as on the stage, none 
of NBC’s four O’Neill opuses has ever 
been broadcast before. 

——— 7 <> e ——————_— 


Airwaves Briefs 


gq Dr. James Rowland Angell, retir- 
ing president of Yale University, has 
accepted the post of educational coun 
selor of NBC at a salary of $25,000 a 
year, His job will be to devise and 
suggest methods for broadcasting alon 
educational lines. 

@ Lawrence Tibbett will return to 
the radio in September, when he wil! 
replace Frank Parker on the Wednes- 
day evening Chesterfield programs, 
the Columbia Broadcasting Company 
announced last week. 

q Courses in the use of radio fo 
the education of both children and 
adults were started at Columbia Uni 
versity last week when the 38th an- 
nual summer session opened. Classes, 
during the six week sessions, are to 
study the use of radio in schools, the 
effects of radio upon public opinion, 
the principles of radio acoustics, and 
the methods and results of radio edu 
cation in Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Pig Crop 

“Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor 

ght stays these couriers from the 
swift completion of their appointed 
rounds”—thus, the motto of the U. S. 
Postoffice. To this might be added 
another claim—that the carriers of 
the U. S. mails often aid the Federal 
government in matters far outside 
their official province. Recently, for 
instance, rural mailmen collected data 
for the Department of Agriculture’s 
pig crop report. Traveling daily into 
regions removed from ordinary meth- 
ods of communication, these men saved 
official Washington an immense 
amount of time, trouble and expense. 

The report, outlining conditions as 
of June 1 and released last week by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
was based largely upon information 
supplied by rural mail carriers. It 
indicated that the nation’s pig crop 
this year will be considerably below 
that of 1936. The spring crop was 
estimated at 38,779,000—a drop of 
3,057,000 or 7.3 per cent below the 
number of pigs saved in the spring of 
1936. The average figure for 1932-33 
was 52,243,000 pigs. 

Sows to farrow in the fall season 
f 1937 (June 1 to December 1) were 
estimated at 3,746,000. This would be 
a reduction of 133,000 head, or 3.4 per 
cent below the number farrowed in 
the fall of 1936. Reductions were in- 
dicated for all areas except the South 
Atlantic states, where a 3.5 per cent 
increase was forecast. The depart- 
ment suggested, however, that fall 
farrowing might exceed the report's 
indications if the present favorable 
prospects for feed grain production 
continued and hog prices remained 
at a high level. 

<> ____ 


“Le Tourism” 


Landing in New 
night, Ferro C. Rota, an internation- 
ily known hotel man from Rome, 
Italy, suggested that America should 
‘o after European touriSt trade. He 
claimed a program of travel propa- 
sanda and special hotel and rail rate 
reductions would bring curious Euro- 
peans flocking by the thousands to 
view the movie-publicized wonders of 
the New World. It grieved him he 
said, to see this country missing out 
on the profits of an industry which 
Europeans have found highly profit- 
ible. They call it “le tourism.” 

Since he is interested in the subject, 
Rota may discover before he returns 
to Italy that many sections of America 
are very much alive to the possibilities 
of “le tourism.” Although the Euro- 











York last fort- 


pean trade may be neglected, more 
than a dozen states today are active- 
ly engaged in luring the American 


tourist to their beauty spots. 

The six New England states for two 
years have advertised their scenic 
wonders and vacation charms through 


the New England Council. The Coun- 
cil’s tourist-information bureau has 
answered queries from every state 
and from 15 foreign countries. In ad- 
dition, Maine and Massachusetts have 
made their own state appropriations 
for tourist advertising since 1932. New 
Hampshire prints a vacation booklet 
called “The Troubador” which has an 
out-of-state circulation of 12,000. 

In the Southwest, New Mexico main- 
tains a state tourist bureau at an an- 
nual cost of $50,000. This sum was 
estimated to h: ive brought the state a 
tourist revenue of $51,665,000 in 1935. 
To further its “tourism,” New Mexico 
recently abandoned the practice of 
asking auto visitors sometimes irri- 
tating questions about car owner- 
ship and financial responsibility. 

California boasts two official boost- 
er groups, the All Year Club of Cali- 
fornia and Californians, Inc. The lat- 
ter organization estimated that in 
northern and central California alone, 
in 1936, 1,318,635 tourists left some 
$78,220,499 within the state when 
they pulled out for home. This in- 
come was double that of all of Cali- 
fornia’s rich gold mines output for 
that vear. 

In the South, Florida last year spent 
$247,000 on publicity for “le tourism.” 
The state appropriated $67,000, Miami 
$140,000 and St. Petersburg $40,000. 
Most of the money went for news- 
paper and magazine advertising. An- 
other Southern state, North Carolina, 
came prominently into the tourist pic- 
ture this year with a fund of $250,000. 

re 
Briefs 


@ Piano makers are looking for- 
ward to their biggest year in 12 years, 
according to a report just made by the 
National Piano Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of America. The producers an- 
nounced that piano sales in the first 
four months of this year were 388 per 
cent above the 1933 level. Radio caus- 
ed a great decline in piano sales from 
1924 to 1933, but since then seems to 
have re-awakened consumer interest 
in all types of musical instruments. 
Even the player piano, long consider- 
ed a dead number, is starting to re- 
vive on a small scale. 

gq Dr. A. C. Dahlberg, dairy research 
chief of the N. Y. State Agricultural 
Experiment Station, has a job that 
only a small boy could really appre- 
ciate. He is an ice-cream taster. Re- 
cently he spent an entire afternoon 
tasting samples for the American Dairy | 
Science Association, and is now coach- 
ing students for the Association’s an- 
nual ice-cream-tasting contest next 
fall. 

@ America produced 571 airplanes 
in the first three months of 1937, the 
U. S. Bureau of Air Commerce an- 
nounced recently. The output was a 
gain over the same period in 1936 of 
115 planes, or 25 per cent. Of the 
craft manufactured this year, 341 were 
for domestic civil purposes, 107 were 
delivered to the military and 122 were 
exported. Plane exports showed an 
increase of 82 per cent over last year 
the Bureau stated. 











Personal to Fat Girls! — now you can slim 


down your face and figure without strict dieting 
or back-breaking exercises. Just eat sensibly and 
take 4 Marmola Prescription Tablets a day until 
you have lost enough fat — then stop. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets contain the same 
element prescribed by most doctors in treating 
their fat patients. Millions of people are using 
them with success. Don't let others think you 
have no spunk and that your will-power is as 
flabby as your flesh. Start with Marmola today 
and win the sle nder lovely figure rightfully yours. 
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AR-O-MATICS have ht welcome relief 
to thousands of foot sufferers 
everywhere. If your feet torture you, or you 
suffer from swollen or weak ankles—which may 
be the results of weakened or fallen arches (flat 
feet) or other metatarsal foot troubles—try 
AlR-O-MATICS. They aid In giving soft, cush- 
ion-like support to arches and relieve pressure 
and strain on sore, burning callouses and bun- 
ions. Light, comfortable and easy to wear— 
no metal or hard parts. Just slip them in your 
shoes and forget them. Users say “Just like 
walking on air Recommended for housewives, 
salesmen, teachers, clerks, policemen, etc, 


Just send 

Send No Money 32h: num. 
address and shoe size. When your AiR-@-MaTIcs 
arrive, poy postman $1.00, plus postage, (or 
send $1.00 now and they will sent postpaid). 
GUARANTEED TRIAL If your pain fis not re- 
lieved, send them back 

Write todav! FOOT HEALTH PRODUCTS, 
Div. 1060, 527 Shukert Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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MONEY ON 
= MAGAZINES 





Si "=i $460 
IX for One Yr. 
Any § in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—American Poultry —Home Arts Needlecraft 
Journal —Household Magazine 
—Cloverleaf American —Illustrated Mechanics 
Review —Leghorn World 
—Country Home —Mother’s Home Life 
—Everybody’s Poultry —Plymouth Rock Monthly 
Magazine —Pouvltry Tribune 
—Farm Journal —Rhode Island Red 
—Gentlewoman Magazine Journal 
~—Good Stories —Woman’'s World 
—Home Circle ¥ PATHFINDER 
Offer Net Good Outside the 48 States 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


| HAVE sweated through the Red 











Sea ... and across arid, burning 
deserts, but never yet, in any equa- 
torial hell, have I sweated as I sweated 
in Washington in September, 1925.” 

So muses Noel Coward, English 
actor-playwright, in “Present Indica- 
tive,” the flip autobiography which 
has been entertaining summer book 
reviewers. Coward was making his 
first American appearance as author 
and star of “The Vortex,” a hit when 
it reached New York. Of rehearsal 
week in Washington, his chief mem- 
ory is the weather. 

“The city felt as though it were 
dying,” he writes. “There was no 
breeze, no air, not even much sun. 
Just a dull haze of breathless dis- 
comfort through which the noble 
buildings could be discerned, gasping 
like nude old gentlemen in a steam 
room. The pavements felt like grey 
nougat and the least exertion soaked 
one to the skin.” 

Twelve years later, Washington’s 
summers are still like that. Climate 
is one reason why the capital has more 
air conditioning per man, woman and 
child than any other city in the 
world. “It isn’t the heat, it’s the hu- 
midity” is a painful local truth. 

Another reason for the prevalence 
of air cooling, even in bowling alleys 
and small diners, is that “the average 
spendable income per family is higher 
in Washington than anywhere else in 
the world.” That, at any rate, is the 
explanation of the Electric Institute’s 
managing director, J. S. Bartlett. 

When Bartlett goes to work on the 
fourth floor of Washington’s Potomac 
Power building, he strides past a series 
of model kitchens and bathrooms to 
an air-conditioned office. A _ gentle 
soughing as of distant washing ma- 
chines issues from the cooling cabinet 
under his window. From this office, 
he issues figures to prove that, al- 
though Chicago and New York have 
more horsepower, Washington’s air 
conditioning units are the most power- 
ful per capita. 

No city can match Washington’s 
record of air-conditioning in 99 private 
homes, eight 5-and-10 cent stores, two 
churches (rich First Church of Christ 
Scientist and Church of Latterday 
Saints), two clubs, assorted banks, 
jewelry stores, laundries and _ hat, 
leather and linen shops—all scien- 
tifically de-humidified. All this, of 
course, is wholly apart from theaters 
and restaurants. 

When air conditioning’s biggest 
single job so far—keeping Capitol Hill 
cool—is complete, the only place poli- 
ticians will have to breathe polluted 
air will be in the subway between 
their offices and the Capitol. 

If you shiver when you walk into 
an air-cooled theater, it means, says 
Bartlett, that the theater people are 
paying too much attention to the tem- 
perature and not enough to the hu- 
midity. Business houses, of which 


Pictures Inc. 
Coward Identifies Washington with Sweat 


the Electric Institute approves, are 
allowed to hang out round blue em- 
blems. These emblems say “Four 
Point Air Conditioning” and mean: We 
are properly de-humidified. 

7 * . 

Khaki Capital: At least 189,000 good 
turns were performed in Washington 
last week. The Scouts were in town. 

As 7 o’clock reveille rang out along 
the Potomac each morning, 27,000 
boys, whose average age was 16 and 
who had come from the ends of the 
earth to the international jamboree, 
stirred, yawned, and tumbled out of 
their tents to raise the flag. 

Sight-seeing and swapping were the 
favorite sports at the canvas conven- 
tion. Manly lads with box cameras 
slung over their shoulders goggled at 
lawmakers from the House and Senate 
galleries. Daily excursions ushered 
the Scouts to Mt. Vernon and Gettys- 
burg and the Sea Scouts to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. 

Conversation snatches on the jam- 
boree curbstone exchange indicated 
that a Scout could swap a lively king 
snake for a Sally Rand photo from the 
World’s Fair, a Florida alligator for 
an Idaho elk’s tooth, or three Texas 
horned toads for a dead Virginia 
scorpion. 

“Uncle Dan” Beard, pioneer Amer- 
ican boy scout, stayed at the May- 
flower Hotel. The scout idol is 87 
years old and not quite spry enough 
for tent life these days. A little man 
with bright eyes and a pointed beard, 
“Uncle Dan” interviewed foreign 
Scouts in the Mayflower lobby daily. 

Norman Speak of Houston, Tex., 
brought a carrier pigeon to send home 
word that he had arrived safely. 
Raphael Angel Petit and Juan Car- 
mona walked all the way from Vene- 
zuela. They started two years ago. 
One Scout flew with the China Clip- 
per from the Philippines, and two 
others bicycled 70 miles a day from 
British Columbia. 

The Jamboree Journal, a 16-page 
tabloid, Scout-edited, appeared under 
the motto, “a newspaper without a 
past and without a future.” Also 
without a line of advertising, it 
achieved a circulation of 65,000. 

Indian tribal dances, balloon burst- 
ing battles, a mine-rescue exhibition 





Path finde, 


and a champion woodchopper head 
lined a program of six pageants. 

The jamboree was insured agai: 
everything imaginable, including hu 
ricane and bubonic plague, In 19 
an infantile paralysis epidemic ca 
celled the event. 


SHIPPING— 


(Continued from page 3) 





eral money to build 15 new vesse! 

The next Merchant Marine Act, 
1928 increased the mile-rate for sul 
sidies to a maximum of $12. Th 
loan fund was doubled at $250,000,00 
Walter F. Brown, then Postmasté 
General, explained that the purpose 
the Act was “to compensate America 
shipowners for the much higher cos! 
of ship construction in this country 
the higher wages of American seame 
and the subsidies which other nation 
provide.” 

Ship subsidies disbursed under the 
1928 Act leaped to more than $100,000 
000 during an 8-year period. But dur 
ing the same time, at least two larg 
shipping companies declared then 
selves bankrupt. Only about 30 ne 
ships were constructed. 

INVESTIGATIONS: During the 
single year of 1934, the ocean mail co! 
tract system was subjected to four 
Federal investigations 

Postmaster General Farley declare:| 
that most of the 43 mail routes the 
existing under the Act of 1928 wer 
of little postal value. In addition 
there was evidence to show that th 
contracts had not been let under th 
competitive bidding necessary for a! 
such Federal compacts. Route assign 
ments had been draw up so that 
each case only one company cou! 
meet the requirements set forth.? 

By concentrating on these two 
points, the investigations of 1934 near 
ly missed the biggest point altogether 
But it was finally brought out that 
operating expenses, especially as the 
related to the salaries of shipping com- 
pany officials, had been excessive. 

Federal investigations stopped ther 
From them, it was concluded that th 
Merchant Marine Act of 1928 had bee: 
deficient in at least two respects 
First, the ocean mail contract syste! 
had been discriminatory and had paid 
rewards not always consistent wit 
services rendered. Second, the gov 
ernment had not followed the book 
of private shipping companies closely 
enough to reveal unwise extravagance 

PRIVATE OPERATION: No investi 
gation was needed to prove a third 
conclusion: neither the Act of 1920 nor 
the Act of 1928 had been measurabl\ 
successful. The American merchan 
marine had been barely kept alive 
Construction was at a standstill. 

The real failure, however, lay not 
with the government, but with the mer 

t While it was true that many of the ocean route 
had little or no postal value, it was equally true that 
they were not necessarily intended to have suc! 
value. The Shipping Board had used aon-competi 
tive bidding for the admitted purpose of liquidating 
its wartime fleet. Companies which purchased Board 


vessels were thereby enabled to meet the specification 
for route services and received ocean mail contracts 


(Continued on page 24) 
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READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 


Make 
put. 


one 








the governors 
Make penal- 
would dare 
fines—only pris- 
low 30 
autos would stop 
cars, and most of 
iid-up robberies, for the criminals 
not get away fast enough 

50 years I have been a police officer 
ison officer here in Plymouth, and I 
seen plenty of grief caused by 
speed of autos on the highway ... 


John F. Hollis 


an hour. 
enough to stay 

» strong that no 
with them. No 

ntences—and none 

\ Governors on 

of the thefts of 


eS 


so as or 


too 


vuuth, Mass 


ant to correct a statement in “Auto 
hs.” -You say “The A. A. A. was the 
1ator of school safety patrols.” The 
school safety patrols were introduced 
aptain Bullock in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
The writer introduced them in 
town, Pa., in 1911, 
Edward C, Spring 
Pa. 


*. * * 


adelphia, 


fine, and 
United States should 
the opportunity to read it. Nobody 
vs better than we funeral directors 
operate ambulances the horribleness 


ur article is exceptionally 
y person in the 


utomobile wrecks, and it is a pity 
some reckless drivers couldn’t be 
n along on some of the emergency 
ulance calls . 
Leon L. Porter 
ksdale, Miss. 
o-a 
idea for eliminating some acci- 
is to get legislation through 
hington demanding that auto manu- 
urers cut down speed to the reason- 


and safe rate. 


Oscar Hagglund 
rnational Falls, Minn. 


= . * 


comments on labor, 
judiciary and many other ques- 
is of national and international im- 
tance have been amazingly penetrat- 
comprehensive and free from bias. In 
ir article “Auto Deaths” you show 
ir only weakness and prejudice. As on 
ny other occasions when you show 
ided bias toward the wets, you say 
t “drunkenness at the wheel ac- 
nted for a relatively small number of 
lisions.” It is useless to cite figures to 
contrary . Our doctors in the 
of Indianapolis find that “approxi- 
tely one-third of all persons involved 


our 
nce, 


courageous 


traffic accidents and taken to the hos- 
al are definitely drunk, and another 
rd have been drinking .. .” 


(Rev.) Alexander L. 
st Presbyterian Church, 
ecenwood, Ind. 


PATHFINDER would be pleased to receive any fig 
proving the remarkable statement that two- 
of Indianapolis’s hospitalized auto victims had 


Miyat 


} 
ds 








drinking .—Ed.] 

Congressman Brewster’s Words 
In PATHFINDER for June 19, we were 
prised to read, under the heading 

C, T. U. Windup,” that Congressman 
ewster of Maine urged the World’s 
C. T. U. Convention to support repeal. 
feel certain that his words were in- 
rrectly reported to you. In fact, the 
ry opposite took place. Quoting from 
speech, “Repeal failed to solve the 


The Fed- 
Liquor taxes 
500 million 


e-old liquor control problem. 
al budget is not balanced. 
t year contributed only 









dollars to that objective instead of the 
1,000 millions promised. Crime has not 
diminished but is rather more rampant. 
Even bootlegging has far from ceased. 
Best estimates of the authorities indicate 
that from one-quarter to one-half of the 
liquor consumed is still manufactured 
and consumed outside the law.” Does 
this sound as if Congressman Ralph O 
Brewster of Maine urged the convention 
to support Repeal? 
Laura M. Millet 

W. Va 


does not 


Parkersburg, 


[Mrs _ Miller quote sufficiently from Mr 








Brew S speech The Representative from Maine 

so The m patriotic citizens who believed 
that there is a better wa to contro] liquor traffic 
tha by prohibi are now having thes day in 
court They are entitled to cocperati« and not to 
harassment such as believers in prohi bition had to 
face Repeal was legally voted and we s ld not say 
that we do not believe in it, and s« ill work to 
break it down. We should continue our work toward 
conversion and not toward compulsion Ed.] 

Hurricane 
In “Flickers” of PATHFINDER for June 


26, you mention that Mr. Arthur Johns, 
movie sound expert, is having trouble 
finding a noise to sound like a hurricane. 
if Mr. Johns will bounce a live bee-hive 
on the ground a couple of times and 
stick around long enough to hear the 
sound, he will hear his hurricane. 
John T. Woolley 

Cle Elum, Wash. 


Amending the Constitution 


Congratulations on your fine “Court, 
Congress” article in the June 19 issue. But 
I would like to call your attention to the 
first sentence of the last paragraph on 
page 24. It reads: “If compromise fails, 
there will still remain the possibility ot 


a constitutional amendment which would 


put the whole subject up to the public at 
large.” 
Evidently, your idea is that an amend- 


ment would be passed on by the people, 
but you must realize a fact which seems 
to escape most people, that no amendment 
or even the Constitution itself was ever 
passed on by the people. The Constitu- 
tion provides for amendment BY THE 
PEOPLE as well as otherwise, by Legisla- 
tures of the several states but direct ref- 
erence to the people has always been stu- 


diously avoided. Instead, members of 
State Legislatures, consisting of about 
one-five-thousandth of the people, who 


were elected without any consideration of 
their views on the amendments, have de- 
cided the approval or disapproval of all 
amendments . If the opponents of the 
President’s Court plan are in earnest, let 
them submit the question to direct vote 
and see what happens. 
W. L. Walton 

Grafton, N. D. 

{The statement that ‘‘no amendment or even the 
Constitution itself was ever passed by the people’’ is 
inaccurate. The Constitution stated that acceptance 
or rejection of the document itself was to be decided 
by special conventions, called for the specific purpose 
and elected by the people However, the first 20 
amendments were ratified by State legislatures The 
2ist amendment, Repeal, was approved by special 
conventions Ed.] 
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j postal f< De Samp. pyle Outfit Offer 


} Box 7A40 Midway, 


INA 
WEEK 


To a0 
TO! 

Big cash profits for you; full or spare 
time. Over household necessities— 
things people must buy. Proven fast sel-4 
lers; stead eaters, earni ver, i. ¢ 
day, ORD TUDOR SEDAN GIV ‘ 
YOU AS BONUS. I'll show you —- 
to start at once; send you everythin Big 
Display Outfit and quick cash plans. tails 
FREE no obligation. Just send name on postcard 


ALBERT MILLS, 4122 Moemouth Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
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HOSE 


for your 


WEAR HOSE WE FURNISH and make 
money taking orders Introdace amazin 
Personal hosiery (men’s, women's 

Use guaranteed to wear without holes, snags or rans for 
sent with 8 as long as HALF YEAR or will be replaced FR 

Outfit Fords given as bonus. Grace Wilber earned $37.10 

in 9 hours, received 3 new cars Mills, Minn., 
earned $120 in a week and received 2 new care. Mr. 
Poirer earned $127 in 6 days our earnings can etart at once 
«tra Pine be ssiery for your o 
extra c 


children's 


wn personal use sent with 
Send no money. Rush 
ACT NOW 
WILKNIT HOSIERY CO., 
GREENFIELD, OHIO 
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outfit, no 


nd seize name on penny 








Use Breatheasy for the relief of 


asthma and hay fever 
Distributors Wanted 


PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Seattle, Washington 











ARTHRITIS 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatism Neuritis Arthritis Sclatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about then 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every suf- 
ferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and @ 
free copy will be mailed without obligation 
to any sufferer sending their address prompt- 
ly to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-H Street, Hallo well, Maine 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ te Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn't digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, 
You get constipated. Your whole system ig poi- 
soned and you feel sour, punk and the world 
looks punk, 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 


good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
Ask for Carter's Little 
Stubbornly refuse anything 
© 1935, C.M.Co. 


feel “up and up.” 
in making bile flow freely. 
Liver Pills by name. 
else. 25c at all drug stores. 








Don't Suffer Needlessly 


CATARRH 
HAY FEVER 


If you endure the terrible agony of inflamed tissues 
annoying mucous discharges, when caused by accessible in- 
The 
the Sino-Dine process permits combination of powerful an- 
tiseptic and soothing agents never before available for use 
Send 10 cents for trial, or if suffering 
with 
guarantee, SINOQ-DINE, Dept.J, West Los Angeles, Calif. 





SINUS 





fection, you may be doing so needlessly. 


on tender membrane. 
severely, send $1 for full treatment, 


and 


discovery of 


money back 






















































































FOOT ITCH 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Send Coupon 
Don’t Pay Until 
Relieved 


According to the Government Health Bulletin No. 
E-28, at least 50% of the adult population of the 
United States are being attacked by the disease known 
as Athlete’s Foot. 

Usually the disease starts between the toes. Little 
watery blisters form and the skin cracks and peels. 
After a while the itching becomes intense and you feel 
as though you would like to scratch off all the skin. 


Beware of It Spreading 


Often the disease travels all over the bottom of the 
feet. The soles of your feet become red and swollen. 
The skin also cracks and peels, and the itching be- 
comes worse and worse. 

Get rid of this disease as quickly as possible, be- 
cause it is very contagious and it may go to your 
hands or even to the under arm or crotch of the legs. 

Most people who have Athlete’s Foot have tried all 
kinds of remedies to cure it without success. Ordi- 
nary germicides, antiseptics, salve or ointments sel- 
dom do any good. 


Here’s How to Treat It 


The germ that causes the disease is known as Tinea 
Trichophyton. It buries itself deep in the tissues of 
the skin and is very hard to kill. A test made shows 
it takes 20 minutes of boiling to kill the germ, so you 
can see why the ordinary remedies are unsuccessful. 


H. F. was developed solely for the purpose of treating 
Athlete’s Foot. It is a liquid that penetrates and dries 
quickly. You just paint the affected parts. It peels 
off the tissues of the skin where the germ breeds. 


Itching Stops Immediately 


As soon as you apply H. F. you will find that the 
itching is immediately relieved. You should paint the 
infected parts with H. F. night and morning until 
your feet are well. Usually this takes from three to 
ten days. although in severe cases it may take longer 
or in mild cases less time. 

H. F. will leave the skin soft and smooth. You will 
marvel.at the quick way it brings you relief; espe- 
cially if you are one of those who have tried for years 
to get rid of Athlete's Foot without success. 


H. F. Sent On Free Trial 


Sign and mail the coupon and a bottle of H. P. will 
be mailed you immediately. Don’t send any money and 
don’t pay the postman any money, don’t pay anything 
any time unless H. F. is helping you. If it does help 
you we know you will be glad to send us $1.00 for the 
treatment at the end of ten days. That’s how much faith 
we have in H. F. Read, sign and mail the coupon today. 


SSSHSSSSSSeeesseestsessesessseasseaseaeeg 
GORE PRODUCTS, INC., P 
801 Perdido St., New Orleans, La. 

Please send me immediately a complete treat- 
ment for foot trouble as described above. I agree 
to use it according to directions. If at the end of 
10 days my feet are getting better I will send you 
$1.00. If I am not entirely satisfied I will return 
the unused portion of the bottle to you within 15 
days from the time I receive it. 


CITY STATE 


SSCS SSSSBSeeteseeeeeesaeesed 


DRU GGISTS speciti' Proposition 





: PASTIME and LUCIDS 


| Magic Circles 


If you will study the magie circles 


| shown in the illustration below you 
| will find the numbers from 12 to 75 
inclusive arranged in concentric 


rings and in eight rows radiating from 
the center. The number 12 is common 
to all these rows. 

Further study will show that the 
sum of the numbers in each ring, plus 
| 12, is 360—add ’em and see. The sum 
of the numbers in any radiating row, 














Circles and Numbers to Puzzle Over 


plus the 12 common to that row, is 
also 360, the same as the number of 
degrees in a circle. 

Another odd thing about this ar- 
rangement of numbers is that the sum 
of the numbers in any half ring, plus 
half of 12 (for instance, 30+ 41+ 46-4 
57+-6) is 180 or one-half of 360. Also 
the sum of any outer or inner four 
numbers of any of the radiating rows, 
with half of 12, is 180. 





Brain Teaser 


What is the smallest number com- 
posed only of the digits 3 and 7 that 
may be divided by 3 and 7, and also 
the sum of whose digits may be di- 
vided by 3 and 7, without leaving a 


remainder? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The length 
of the sides of the little square pieces 
cut away is eight inches. 

a 


Smiles 
Young Lady (on first ocean voyage) 
—Could I see the Captain? 
Steward—He’s forward, Miss, 
Young Lady—I’m not afraid. 
been out with college boys. 


I’ve 


John—Don’t you think that Phebe 
has something of the Venus of an- 
tiquity? 

Michael—Why—er, yes, the antiqui- 
ty. 





Ruth—Do you know you are the 
first man to kiss me? 
Jack—Then you must have taken a 











correspondence course, for you 
tainly don’t act like a beginner. 

Boogy—Do you know sstatisticia 
claim the automobile has actually 
down the deaths from old age in t! 
country? 

Woogy—How’s that? Prevents ov: 
exertion, | suppose? 

Boogy—No, not that so much, |! 
fewer people escape to reach old a 

Elsie—The boss bawled me out t! 
morning about my lipstick. 

Tessie—Gonna quit using it? 

Elsie—I guess I'll have to quit usi 
the kind that comes off. 

Mrs, O’Jawish—Well, Mrs. Murph 
['m glad to see you. How did y 
like your trip abroad this summer? 

Mrs. Murphy—Well, I liked Par 
London and Rome, but the best pa 
of the whole thing was the trip ov 
Don’t miss that, whatever you do, 
you ever go to Europe. 

Mistress—But surely, Miranda, \ 
are not going to marry again whi 
the Lord just took Jim from you? 

Miranda—Yassum, [ sure am. A 
long as the Lawd takes ’em, so will 


Snoop—I hear that Bjones left ev 

erything to the orphan asylum. 
Slink—What did he leave? 
Snoop—Two boys. 





Percy (timidly)—I have half a mind to 
kiss you. 

Roberta—If you had a whole mind you'd 
have done it an hour ago. 


CUT THIS OUT! 


Here is a full or part-time 
job that will pay you well. 
We need livewire, responsi- 
ble men and women as Sub- 





scription Representatives in 


all states. Write at once for 
free particulars. If experi- 
enced, describe fully. Address 


Circulation Manager 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. | 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Have earthing to 

w ? Want ts mf labie't th; 
scent? — the mails Snake read by more than 
«Sign amalion Fell your story to these interested readers 
tn be hod D conte @ word; minimum fourteen words. 
Each. int gna qreep of Saures. ¢ es well as cach part of the 
‘ = as listed on page two. 












‘ADDEESS nearest adv 








BOOKS ta 
BOOKS—ALL SUBJECTS—Catalog free. Popular Me- 


hanics Press, Dept. M-2, 208 Bast Ontario, Chicago. 
CARTOONING & COMMERCIAL ART 








MATEUR CARTOONISTS—Win $25.00. No drawing 
sbility mecessary to win. 26 prizes in all. Rush 


1e on postcard for valuable tips on ‘“‘How to Make 
vy With Simple Cartoons,’’ Cash Prize Entry 
nk and Rules. Send no money. Cartoonists’ Ex- 
ge, Dept. C-1437, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES __ 


ED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
id, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
irses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


THERS! WILL YOU ¥ WEAR Actual Sample Dress- 
And Show to Friends? Up to $22 in week, easy! 

house to house. Give size, age. Harford Frocks, 
U-28, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ro $12 “WEEKLY—Address and Mail free samples 
r national Advertiser. Free details. Harbor Mer- 


dise Co., 100-B Park, Hartford, Conn. 
FROG RAISING 


[SE FROGS! We Buy! Unusual offer to beginners 
ee Book. American Frog Canning (145-M) New- 


( ans, Louisiana. 
ee er 


INSTRUCTION 


TO $175 MONTH. Get a Government 
work. Paid vacations. Men-women 
1inations. Common education usually 
rience or influence unnecessary. 
jobs and sample coaching—Free Write today. 
klin Institute, Dept. G13, Rochester, N. Y. 


i 


INVENTIONS WANTED 











Job. Pleas- 
Try next 
sufficient 

Particulars, 








ENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
utented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
t, St. Louis, Mo 

MEDICAL ” 
RES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 


page book. Dr Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin. 


LLL 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
TENT YOUR IDEA—Write immediately for two 
ree books, ‘‘Patent Protection’’ and ‘‘When and 
w to Sell an Invention.”’ Fully explain many in- 
esting points to inventors and illustrate important 
hanical principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evi- 
ice of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay 

ress: Victor J. Evans & Co., Regist 
1eys, _906- H Vi ctor Building, Was 


VENTORS—Write for New Free. 
juide for the Inventor’’ and ‘ 
m. No charge for preliminary 
e A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, 
rneys, 698-H Adams Building, Washington, 


PHOTO FINISHING 


(MEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll developed, 
nted, and two professional enlargements, one 
ted enlargement, or six reprints for 25c coin. 
prints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Min- 
ipolis, Minn = 
OMPT SERVICE—Quality work. Two beautiful 
double weight Gloss Enlargements, eight guaranteed 
verfade prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, 
buque, Iowa. aes A 
ILLS DEVELOPED—One Print and One Enlarge- 
nent of each exposure 25c. Trial. Reprints 20 for 
_Skrudland, 6968-57 George, Chicago 
iTRODUCTORY ¢ OFFER, 15c. Films developed by 
pecial Fadeproof process. Quick Service. Reprints, 
Superfoto Films, Dept. 153, Kansas City, Mo 
)LLS RUSHED! Developed and printed with two 
upertone enlargements 25c. Four 4x6 enlargements 
Newtone, Maywood, Illinois. _ 
OLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed ‘Prints, 
professional Doubleweight Enlargements 25c. 
vice. Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 


REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll epee 





“Patent 


Book, 
‘Record of Invention’’ 


information. Clar- 
Registered Patent 
D. C. 





three 
Quick 








with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Til 
OLL DEVELOPED, 16 guaranteed prints 25c. Smart 
Photo, Winona, Minnesota. 

z= a _SALESMEN WANTED — : 
ANTED: Man to start in business selling widely 
known products to satisfied consumers Complete 


ne. Largest company; established 1889. Big earnings. 
» capital or experience needed. Write for free par- 
ulars. Rawleigh’s, Dept. G-1-PAT, Freeport, Tl 


OTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 


uthfinder, Washington, D. C. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


YANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 








F iblishers | Ltd., Dept 5, Toronto, Can. = 
ONG POEMS WANTED—any subject. Send best 
poem today for offer. Richard Bros., 14 Woods 
ldg.. Chicago 

TOBACCO F 

OOK! i Milder "golden yellow smoking or rich ripe 
chewing. four pounds, guaranteed and postpaid, 

$1.00. Riverside Ranch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 








MOVING SQON? 


Always remember that Pathfinder mailing lists are 
prepared from ten to fourteen days in advance of the 
issue date. If you want your copies sent to a new 
address, be sure to NOTIFY US DIRECT sufficiently 
in advance, giving BOTH your old address as well as 
the new. You should call our attention to any error 
we may have made in your name or address. 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 














HOUSEHOLD 
Cooked Celery 


Many housewives 
chiefly as a crunchy accessory rather 
than as a main vegetable. Or they 
use it in chicken or apple salad or 
stuff the stalks with cheese for com- 
pany occasions. But it can be cooked, 
too. This is a good way to salvage the 
less attractive outer stalks. When 
cooked, they have a fine celery flavor, 
but the texture, of course, is different. 

To cook celery, after washing and 
trimming it, cut it into half-inch 
pieces. Use as little water as possible 
in boiling and, when the celery is 
done, save the liquid for a sauce or 
as a celery flavor for soup. As with 
most vegetables, some of the food 
value is lost in the cooking water un- 
less it is used in this way. The cooked 
celery may be served in white sauce 
or in thickened tomato juice. It can 
also be combined with other vegeta- 
bles or used to give added flavor to 
the meat or fish loaf, 


Week's Hints 


@ One of the most difficult house- 
keeping tasks, washing windows, has 
now been simplified by a new type of 
window that can be reversed as readi- 
ly as it can be raised or lowered. 

G A live chicken usually weighs 
a third more than a dressed chicken. 
In preparing a chicken dinner, allow 
half a pound of dressed chicken per 
person, 

@ Sugar, added in the proportion 
of a fourth of a teaspoon to two cups 
of vegetables, will improve the flavor 
of cooked corn, beets, peas and lima 
beans. 

@ That breakfast omelet will not 
fall if a pinch of powdered sugar and 
a pinch of cornstarch are added to 
the omelet mixture. 

@ Home-made biscuits will be dif- 
ferent if tomato juice or fruit juice is 
used instead of the liquid called for 
in the recipe. 

@ If the midribs of an outer stalk 
of celery feel springy and open when 





think of celery 





pressed with the thumb, the celery 
may be pithy. 
@ Leftover fruit juices, especially 


those from spiced fruits, make excel- 
lent basting liquid for roasts, chops 
and ham dishes. 

q Two parts of tomatoes simmered 
with one part of celery makes a good 
combination dish. 
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No JOKE To BE ; DEAF 


ery deaf person knows that— 

ir. Ware made himself hear his watch tick after 

deaf for twenty-five years, with his Arti- 
‘ foie Ear Drums. He wore them day and night. 
—lhey stopped his . 
noises. They are invisible 
andcomfortable,no wires 
or_ batteries. Write for 
TRUE STORY. Also 
booklet on Deafness. 
THE WAY COMPANY 
724 McKerchey Bldg. Detroit, Michigan 


DICE CARDS 


inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 


Catalog FREE. 
HILL BROS., BoxP, SALIDA, COLO. 


$3.50 Truss FREE i029 


Money 
now or ever you 


et this truss just for trying a 
newer rupture met which gives instant relief 
in most cases. Doctor's Invention— —entirely different. 


No leg straps, elastic belt or cruel springs. 

not gouge or enlarge openin Eliminates severe 
pressure. Holds Rupture Up and IN. Cannot 
slip. Easy to wear. Comfortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 80 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


E 0. KOCH, 9070 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St, Kansas City, Ma. 


MEN WANTED 



















ro use ‘Vitalife’ remedy FREE Amazing 
Chemists Secret. Guaranteed-Weak Manhood- 
Prostate-Vitality restored. J. W. Georgia, 
states “first treatment that did the work.” 
bon't give up until you try this wonderful 
remedy for weak glands. Write today for FREE 


sample and True Story, with money-back offer, 
“VITALIFE” LABORATORY PRODUCTS 
North Hollywood California 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors 


PROSTEX COMPANY. Dept. 2. Miami. Oklahoma. 


Watch Your Address Label 


Send Your Renewal Promptly 








Ae" Stomach Ills 
how to Oo ac 
treat (Caused by Gastric Hyperacidity 
FREE Booklet onsimple home treatment. 
Hundreds report they were saved 
from expensive operations. Learn all about 
this amazing inexpensive home treatment. 
Pain relieve from the start. No rigid or 
liquid dlet This valuable booklet sent FREE 
with information as to guaranteed trial offer, 


TWIN CITY VON Co. , Dept. 236, St. Paul, Minn. 
A MESSAGE OF HOPE FOR MEN AND WOMEN WHOSE 


Glands Need This Help 


Here is a money back trial offer that men and women euf- 
fering from weak glands won’t want to mis: A scientific 


formula, designed to stimulate all the glands in their nor 
mal, vigorous, health-giving functions, called GRAND 
MOGUL PELLETS, is offered on a test at our risk basis 


Send $1.00 (3 boxes fo 00) for a 2 
directions for 7 days. If you are not satisfied with results 
return remaining pellets for your money back. You are the 
sole judge so act today. Write PROOVEN REMEDIES 
co., Dept. P-3, Irving Park Station, Chicago, til. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when 


weeks supply Follow 





caused by 


unnatural collection of water in abdomen, feet 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 
a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, Dept. 585, ATLANTA, GA. 


Te DON’T BE CUT 


piLes mich 


Wonderful Treatment 
for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 

Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-B47 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 
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SHIPPING— 


(Continued from page 20) 


chant marine itself. Not only Amer- 
ican, but all shipping was a chronic 
sufferer from too much competition. 
As far as commerce is concerned, 
the waves are ruled by conferences 
of ship operators. Wherever im- 
portant trade routes exist, cargo and 
passenger rates are made uniform for 
vessels within certain classes by 
agreement among private companies, 
Once committed to an agreement, 
ship-owners have found that the only 
way they can demand higher prices 
than their competitors is to build big- 
ger and faster ships in the high-cost 
classifications. Failing that, they can 
attract more trade by better service. 
Both methods cost more money than 
they bring in. Before the Leviathan 
retired from the Atlantic in 1934, she 
was losing her owners as much as 
$100,000 a voyage. Each trip of the sea 
giant Normandie costsat least $300,000. 
Under such operation, no country 
has been able to show a balance of 
profit for her merchant fleets. In re- 
cent years, Great Britain, the tradi- 
tional mistress of the seas, has spent 
$200,000,000 in ship building loans and 
at least $50,000,000 more in outright 
subsidies to a single company. Even 
Italy, with a smaller merchant marine 
than this country, spends about $23,- 
000,000 yearly in gifts to shipping 
companies. The average annual out- 
lay for subsidies in the United States 
since 1928 has been $21,750,000. 
American merchant ships are built 
and operated by American labor and 
are more expensive to construct and 
run than those of any other nation. 
Despite government gifts, American 
fleets have been unable to compete 
successfully with the more cheaply 
operated vessels of other countries. 
The United States is the largest ex- 
porter in the world, but her ships 
carry only a little more than one- 
third of her trade. American citizens 
constitute 70 per cent of the passenger 


traffic for the North Atlantic, the most 
lucrative on the seas, but American 
vessels carry only eight per cent of it. 

ACT OF 1936: With these facts and 
the investigations of 1934 in mind, 
a year ago last June, Congress passed 
a colossus of legislation called the 
Guffey-Black-Clark-Gibson bill. For- 
mally titled the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, it dealt with the marine prob- 
lem in the smallest detail. 

From its maze of provisions, there 
gradually emerged three main fea- 
tures. First, the old system of ocean 
mail contracts was completely aban- 
doned for a frank and open subsidy 
scheme. Second, new subsidies were 
to be designed to make up the differ- 
ence in cost between American and 
foreign ship-building and operating. 
Third, the whole Act was to be taken 
out of the hands of the Post Office 
Department and of the Shipping 
Board, an adjunct of the Department 
of Commerce. Administration was to 


be entrusted to a new, independent 


Federal Maritime Commission. 

As the Act now stands, shipping 
companies become eligible for govern- 
ment subsidy by maintaining sufficient 
services along international routes and 
by promising to develop long-range 
building programs. In return, the gov- 
ernment promises to supply the dif- 
ference between what it costs domes- 
tic companies to purchase and operate 
ships and what it would cost com- 
peting foreign lines. 

The differential supplied by the gov- 
ernment may not be more than half 
the total cost, except in extreme cases. 
And, as under the previous Acts of 
1920 and 1928, companies expecting to 
build ships must submit their plans 
to the Navy Department so that the 
government may be satisfied that new 
craft would be convertible to emergen- 
cy use as naval or military auxiliaries. 

Complicated as it is, the Act of 1936 
has its advantages. Its direct sub- 
sidies are expected to be more exactly 
tailored to fit the needs of American 
shipping than were the old ocean mail 
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Rusting in a Watery Graveyard: Part of America’s Wartime Merchant Fleet 
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Big New Rudders Will Guide New Ship 


contracts. Administration of the Act 
will probably mean closer Federal! 
supervision of private operation. 

Two things kept the plan from goin 
into effect immediately. Mail con 
tracts had until July, 1937, to run 
For a time, the President could not find 
a man to head the new Commission 

Last March, the President chose Mr 
Kennedy for the job. Two weeks ago, 
Mr. Kennedy announced that the way 
was clear for the new Act. He had con 
cluded agreements with companies 
holding 32 of the 43 ocean mail con 
tracts. On July first, one-third of the 
460 vessels covering § international 
routes began operating on the new 
plan. 

Chairman Kennedy was still not 
satisfied. Soon after his appointment, 
he had ended his first reading of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 with the 
observation: “It’s a lousy law.” Two 
weeks ago, to allow supervision of 
private companies and observation of 
the Act’s workings, he limited the new 
agreements to a period of six months 

When he was appointed, Mr. Ken 
nedy had intimated that he would re 
tire after the first task of organiza- 
tion was done. By setting aside the 
provisional period, he had made it 
possible that he might be on the job 
for some time longer. 

Last week, the Maritime Commission 
still had Mr. Kennedy at its disposal 
and the $200,000,000 loan fund which 
it inherited from the 1928 appropria 
tion. Ahead of them, members of the 
Commission had the prospect of get 
tig $160,000,000 more from Congress. 

Ahead of them also was the gar 
gantuan task of deciding how many 
and what kinds of ships would be 
needed to rejuvenate America’s dod- 
dering international fleet. Because 
shipbuilding is a slow business, it was 
likely that even after Mr. Kennedy 
and the Comfimission’s present millions 
had gone, the United States would 
still have nearly the largest and ab 
solutely the most antiquated merchant 
marine of any major nation. 






